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EXCURSION VII. 


Through the Environs of Dublin, Iving within the County 
of Dublin, and within a circuit of eight mils fiom 
the City. 


TUE tourist who, in the preceding Excursion, accom- 
panied us to Howth, will doubtless prepare himself for 
numerous objects of equal interest, dispersed through 
the remaining environs of Dublin; and in this respect 
we fear not that he will experience disappointment. 
But, owing to the contrariety in the geographical posi- 
tions of the places mentioned in this Excursion, we have 
foun] it impossible to sketch such a route as the traveller 
would be easily enabled to follow from our description 
of them; and have therefore thought it best to arrange 
them in alphabetical order, at the same time giving their 
several distances and bearings from the capital. Upon 
which plan, we shall first notice 

Baxpoyze, six miles and a half N. E., upon the 
Irish Sea. This is a pleasant lite bathing-village, com- 
manding from its open beach a fine prospect of Howth 
and the adjacent islands. The air is keen, but pwc 
and salubrious, 

BariyFERMor, three miles and a half W. by S., is 
interesting ouly for its ruins of an ancient Castle. 

Brack Rock, four miles S.E. This is a large and 
handsome village, agreeably situated upon Dublin Bay, 
and which, with WiLttamstown and Boorenstow~s, 
villages uniting with it, may be said to form a tenn of 
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considerable size. From the last-mentioned place, which 
lies in the approach from Dublin, the marine und coust 
view is eminently beautiful; embracing the general fea~ 
tures of the bay, with the pier and harbour, Howth, and 
the islands beyond its sundy isthmus, u rich country finely 
studded with villus, and the promontory of the Black 
Ttock, with the plantations contiguous, which slope down 
to the water's edge. To see these places to the greatest 
advantage, the tourist should visit them cither at bathing- 
times, or on a Sunday; when the bustle und hilarity of 
the ciowds who proceed hither in their endless succession 
of curs! and other vehicles, exhibit a scene not to be 
paralled in any of the outlets to the British metropolis. 
On Sunday» more particularly, perbaps, this road is 
actually clogged with the numbers who are going to or 
returning from Black Rock or Dunleary (the latter place 
about a mile and a quarter farther along the coast) and 
whore supreme pleasure appears to be that of fellowship 
on the ride, or ip partaking of the Snack at one or other 
of the Snack-houses which abound in these villages, and 
seein to present their signs, decorated with this alluring 
and peculiar word, in perpetuity—A swack, it shuuld 
be mentioned by the way, is another name for whut is 
generally a tolerably substantial substitute for a dinner, 
without being so expensive asa meal under the latter 
appellation might prove.—In addition to the curs, and a 


© The Jauxting Car of Dublin ic very frequently an agreeable 
and not aulandsvwe conveyance. ‘Thi machine bolds from fos to 
six persons, (besides tire driver) who vit back to back, the wheels, 
concealed from their view, revolving under them, Thongh ever vo 
luearily laden, one worry horse only in affurded for the dranght; and 
be rate at winch the auimel proceeds, ia, under these eincumstances, 
really astouisbing. The use of this relucle bas of Jate years wearly 
upplanted that of the Jingle, before described, in Dublin. 
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comparatively small number of jingles, Dunleary and 
Black Rock ¢ Royal Mails’ and « Flys’ ave continually 
passing and repassing along the road, besides a few yngs 
and carriages of other descriptions.—The Rev. Sic 
Harcourt Lees, Bart. has a handsome seat at an meun- 
siderable distance from Sea-point, and but liule furiber 
from Black Rock. 

Bexxrock, anciently written Bloyke, six miles and 
three quarters . E., is a villuge possesting « small quay 
upon the bay. It has also a Caséle and Ramparts, the 
date of which is unknown; but these defences ae with 
great probability supposed 10 huve been intended for the 
protection of commerce, both from the Tories of the 
mountains, and the pirutes who in former Unies infested 
the neighbouring seas. ‘The name of Buotersiown, just 
noticed, may be conjectured to be a contraction for 
Freebooterstown; and that the place was so called ether 
from its atfording an occasional retreat to these pirates, 
or from its being the spot most fiequently plundered by 
them;—but this is simply conjectural. 

Canon Brook, ubout seven miles W., contiguous 
to Lucan, The land being held under the Minor Ca- 
nons of St. Patrick, and a pretty stream gliding among 
socks through it, give rise to its name, ‘The great 
improvements ia regard to planting effected bere by 
James Gandon, esq. deserve the warmest coinmenda- 
tons, and are exemplary to the nobility and gentry of 
the island. 

CasTLe Kxock, four miles N. W. Here, as the 
name denotes, wus a Castle, formerly of great strength ; 
bur the remains of which, though respectable as to age, 
he editice having been bestowed by the famed Strong- 
bow, Earl of Pembroke, &c- on ‘his intrinsic friend Hugh 
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‘Tyrrel’ are now perfectly inconsiderable, It is worthy 
of a visit, however, were it only to enjoy the ample and 
beautiful prospect it commands from its bold site; while, 
as having constituted the head of a large seigniory, and 
been possessed by a family who were of importance 
through a long period of frish history, it claims a degres 
of regard, which it were unnecessary to bestow on many, 
of the numerous ruins of such edifices in Ireland. The 
Jord of Castle Knock was a Hugh Tyrrel in the year 1288, 
and so was another of the same name in1486. In 1316, it 
was taken by the Scotch adventurer, Edward Bruce, toge- 
ther with Lord Ilugh Tyrrel and his wife; but these per 
sonages were afterwards ransomed: and in June, 1642, 
it fell into the hands of Coloncl Monk, with the loss of 
80 men to the insurgents, besides those hung by order of 
this commander after his success. —Traditions, magnified 
by the exaggerations of successive ages into the most 
absurd impossibilities, assert that there was a spring of 
water at Castle Knock, the use of which was salutary 
to the human frame, but poisonous to beasts; and that 
a window of the castle, which was avither glazed nop 
Jatticed, would admit of a candle being placed within 
it, and kept burning, in the most violent sturm, as well 
as in the calmest weather, {n the thirteenth century, 
Lord Richard ‘l'yrrel founded ay abbey at Castle Knock, 
for Regular Canons following the rule of St. Augustin, 
and in honour of St. Bridget: its remains until recently 
constituted the Parish-church; but the present sacred 
edifice 1 a handsome new ercetion, for which Castle 
Knock js iniebted to its late incumbent. 

Drymaaghk Castle, distant from Castle Knock eight 
miles, is situated on a romantic spot, of which our ac- 
companying view may convey some idea fo the reader, 
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James the Second, after his defat at the Boyne, slept 
one night within the walls of this castle. 

Cuarzt-lzop, two miles and three quarters W., is 
prettily situated on the banks of the Liffey, and adjoin- 
ing the Phanis Park. It is said to take its name from 
La Rete Ezod, the daughter of Aongus, king of Ireland. 
Mere is a barrack, which was formerly a depét for the 
royal Irish artillery. ‘The north bank of the Liffey, be- 
tween this village and Lucan, rising abruptly from the 
river, and presenting an aspect fully exposed to the 
hottest rays of the sun, has been very successfully 
adapted to the culture of strawberries, which are from 
hence exhaustlessly supplied for the Dublin: markets; 
and it is one of the most pleasing of the citizens’ ree 
ations, to resort to this spot, and partake of strawberries 
and cream, while surrounded by the beautifully wooded 
scenery of the sloping valley. The Church of this vil- 
lage is uncient, and its ‘ivy-manthed tower’ hus an 
imposing and venerable aspect. The view of Chapel- 
Iuod from the park-gate of the Vice-regal domuin, 
leading to the seat of Thomas Kemris, esq. from which 
the windings of the Liffey are secn to advantage, is 
picturesque in a high degree. 

Cxrocuray, five miles and a half N., boasts an ¢x- 
tensive view from its Church, perched upon a lofty 
eminence. 

Cron vaety, five miles S. W. The most remark- 
able object here is a Round Touer, 84 feet high, the 
conical top of which is periect, and the whole in good 
preservation. ‘The door is 12 feet from the ground. 
Dr. Ledwich, in his Continuation of Grose’s Antiquities 
of this country, seems to entertain no doubt that this, 
as well as the round towers in general, was an erection 

BS 
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of the Danes; and derives the name of the village from 
St. Olave, corrupted into Auley, Dun Auley, and 

_ Clondalkin—» derivation which appears sufficiently 
far-fetched. He farther informs us that Auliffe, the 
Ostman king of Dubhn, about 865, built a palace at 
Clondalkin, which wus afterwards destroyed by fire by 
the Irish; and that in the contusion thereby occasioned, 
1000 of the p incipal Danes were slain: to revenge 
which injury, Auli, by un ambuscude, is said to have 
surprised a body of 2000 Irish, most of whom were 
dain or taken prisoners. Clondalkin was anciently an 
episcopal sev, and Cuthald, in 859, is mentioned as 
abbot und bishop of it. In the wars between the Irish 
and Ostmen, it was more than once demolished; parti+ 
cularly in the years 1071 und™1076. The Church, o 
small building with a square steeple, nearly adjoins the 
round tower, and is in good repair. Some remainy of 
ancient Stone-Crossee exist in the church-yard. 

Crumiin, two miles and a half S. W., was formerly 
a fashionable outlet from the metropolis, but scems now 
much neglected. The Chwrck, rebuilt in 1819, is a 
neat stone structure. This was one of the four ancient 
manors in the county of Dublin (the other three being 
Esker, Newcastle, and Tassagard) which, us being an- 
nexed to the crown, were culled ‘ The King’s Land. 
‘The Parliamentary army under Cromwell encamped on 
the common at Crumlin, and numerous stripes of the 
Jand were portioned out by him to his victorious 
soldiery. 

Daxxzy, 2 village seven miles and a quarter S. E., 
was formerly a place of much greater importance than 
at present, having been resorted to, with commercial 
views, by forcigners, so early as 1480; and we tind that 
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markets and fairs for their encouragement were at thit 
period established. Here were also no less than seven 
Castles, erected fur the protecuon of the goods of mer- 
chants and others, three of whuch are still in tolerable 
preservation; one forming pat of a private house, ano- 
ther being occupied as a house and store, and the third 
asaforge, Of the vther four, one was pulled down in 
1769 for the sake of the materials, and remnants of the 
remaining three enter into the composition of modcn 
cabins. At the extremity ncarest the coast of a large 
common, on which the inhabitants of Dalkey claim the 
right of pasturage, are lead mines, which in the time of 
Rutty were extensively worked, but all operations are 
now discuntinucd. Opposite to them lies the Jofand 

Datkey, furning the south-casten point of the bay of 
Dublin, and conspicuous from the sea by its martello 
tower, It contains about 18 acres of good marsi: 
land for cattle. It was formeily dedicated to St. Bene- 
dict, and there are still to be sven on it the ruins of 
church, and Kistraens, or receptucles of human bones, 
are found near the shore. Tradition says, that the citi- 
zens of Dublin retired here when that place was visited 
by the great plague in 1575. Dalkey Island is separa- 
ted from the main land by a channel called the Sound uf 
Dalkey, 3650 feet long, 1000 fcet wide at its south-cast, 
and 700 feet wide at its north-west extremity, with a 
sunken rock near its centre, and a rocky shore on each 
side. This place had been surveyed, among others, as 
affording a proper site for an asylum harbour; and a plan 
was proposed by the committee of inland navigation, 
but, from the objections to which it was liable, it was 
abandoned. It was considered, however, in former times, 
@ very safe and convenient harbour, v here vess.ls lay 
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secure in 10 fathoms water, protected from the north-cast 
wind, and ready to sail at any hour. Hence the port 
of Dalkey was that used on state occasions. In 1538, 
Sir Edward Bellingham landed here, and proceeded to 
Doblin. In 1553, Sir Anthony St. Leger also lauded 
here; and in 1558, the Eart of Sussex shipped his army 
from this port, and proceeded to oppose the Scotch invas 
ders at the istand of Raghery on the coast of Antrim.” 
Doxwysnoos, two niiles S. by E, is a pleusant vil- 
lage; its Church ancicnt, but commodious. The cotton 
manufactories established here, employ a considerable 
portion of its population. It is at the Fair held at this 
place, as is observed by Mr, Walsh, that the natural 
humour and peculiar character of the lower classes 
of the metropolis are best seen. It is kept on a 
green, regularly proclaimed, and always attended by 
police officers, whose interposition is indispensable to 
preserve the peace. This fair, which is tor the sale of 
horses and black cattle, lasts a week; during which time, 
every amusement and gymuastic exercise peculiar to the 
Irish are in request; each day usually concluding with 
a pitched battle, in which much blood is spilled, and 
many heads broken, but rarely any life lost. ‘The green 
is completely covered with tents, or with pipers, fid- 
dlers, and dancers; and of late years mountebanks have 
also been introduced, together with shows of wild beasts, 
&c. During the continuance of the fair, all the aves 
nue» leading to it present extraordinary spectacles, pat 
ticularly in the evenings. Almost all the carriages which 
ordinarily ply at other parts of the town, now assemble 
here, and are crowded at all hours with company going 
tuand from Donnybrook. The din and tumult is incon- 
* Whitlaw and Walab, If, 1278, 
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ceivable; and from the union of the vociferation, laugh- 
ter, quarrelling, and fighting of these turbulent cargoes, 
together with a similar medley of sounds from the fuot 
passengers, a noise ascends that is heard for several miles 
in all directions. The attachment of the populace to 
this annual amusement, which occurs in August, is so 
great, that the Lord Mayor finds it necessary to proceed. 
in person to Donnybrook at the expiration of the limited 
time, and, striking the tents, to comp: ! the people to go 
home. “ These annual scenes of turbulence and riot,” 
Mr. W., however, remarks, “ ought not to detract from 
the general good principles and quict demeanour of the 
Dublin populace. They are even now by no means so 
prevalent as formerly, though not so much on account of 
any improvement in the movals of the people, as from 
that depression of spirits which is the consequence of 
the decline of the manufactures in the Liberty, and the 
state of abject misery which the lower classes at present 
suffer from the pressure of the times, but which it is 
hoped will not be of very long continuance.” 

The Hospital for Incurables at Donnybrook, formerly 
the Lock Hospital, is a praiseworthy institution; its object 
being to shield trom mendicity, and shroud from public 
view, those miserable human beings, whose disgusting 
maladies baffle all the effurts of the healing art, Its si- 
tuation is retired, but salubrious, and calculated to afford 
the unhappy inmates all the solace their state is suscep- 
tible of, There aie 50 patients; in whose reception the 
degree of pain or hopelessness attached to the particular 
complaint, their age, and their former conduct in life, 
have been, as they continue to be with the governors, 
especial considerations. Of these patients, a certain 
number are supported by particular subscriptions from 
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individuals, About a mile from this village is seen the 
beautiful mansion of Merville, the seat of the Lord Chief 
Justice Downes: the whole southern road from hence 
to nearly the borders of the county, indeed, is studded 
with the seats of an opulent gentry. 

Dooxockr’s, St., five miles and a half N. E. The 
Church of * St. Doulough, or St. Doulach,” according to 
Dr. Ledwich, in hts Continuation of Grose betore quoted, 
“remains a monumentof the Danish style of architecture, 
the most ancient in this kmgdom. itis a curious struc> 
ture, with a double stone roof; the external one which 
covers the building, and that which divides the upper 
from the lower story. ‘The whole is 48 tect tong, by 18 
wide. You enter this crypt by 4 smali dooi ai tue south, 
Just at the entrance, the tomb of $1, Dewlach presents 
itself; the tomb occupies the ennre room; at served as 
an altar, and seems designed for no oiler use than the 
separate admission of those who came to make their 
prayers and offerings to the sunt. From this room, by 
stooping, you pass » narrow way, and enter the chapel. 
This ix 22 feet by 12, and is lighted by three windows: 
the arches ure pointed, the decoruions Gothic; these, 
with the square tower, are Jater additions. The 100f is 
of stone, and cared up hike 2 wedge: so well bedded 
in mortar are the stones, that, ait ra tapse of many 
centuries, neither hight bor wacer ib Wansmiuted. Near it 
is a holy weil of great celebiity: if » wuhin an octagon 
enclosure, adorned with emblemuncal trescd painungs: 
a bath is supplied trom the well, ‘Tbe ciypts at Cashel, 
Glendalocu, sud Kiliuloe, are similar to $1. Doulach’s. 
Malachy O’Muigar, archbishop of Armagh, built in 
1135, at the Abbey of Saul, two stone-rvoted crypts, 
seven feet high, six long, and two and « haif wide, with 
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a small window.—St. Doulach is a corruption of St. 
Olave. He was born in 993, and died at the age of 
35, so that the structare could nor be older than the 
eleventh century. As the Danes possessed all the shore 
and land from Dublin to Howth, on the north side of 
the Liffey, they would naturally vencrate a saint of 
their own country, and raise editices to his honour. Ia 
Dublin, of which they were masters for many ages, 
there was St, 'Tullock’s or Olave’s-lane; in it were a 
cross, a well, and aa oratory, sacred to him.” 

On this description we will only remark, that, adinit« 
ting this church to have been built by the Dancs, (a 
supposition that there is certainly no evidence to dis 
prove) we have still considerable doubts, tle reasons for 
which may appear in the following pages, as to the cor- 
rectness of the doctrine, that the Danish style of archi- 
tecture, is ‘ the most anci-nt in this kingdom,” 

Daumconpra, one mile and three quarters N.E,, isa 
pleasant and cheerful-looking village; but contains fewer 
seats of gentlemen and the wealthier tradesmen, than 
are observed in contiguity with the southern and western 
outlets from the metropolis. The fine level road through 
this village, was formed early in 1817, with other im- 
provements in the different avenues leading into Dublin, 
at the expense of nearly £19,000, ra by public 
subscription for the employment of the poor, in conse- 
quence of the extreme wetness of the season, and the 
scanty crops of the preceding year. Here, about 30 
summers back, a uumber of tea-houses were erected 
for the recreation of the citizens, but met with little en- 
couragement; and the city, extending in this direction, 
having since obliterated their gardens, amusements of 
this nature have expired ia the vicinity of Dublin, not 
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having been revived on any other spot. The village 
may now boast of an extensive building, adapted to a 
more useful purpose; namely, the education, upon Dr. 
Bell's plan, of 700 poor children of both sexes, This 
erection, which is constructed in the most permanent 
manner, has flues in the walls, instead of stoves, for 
the purposes of warmth, in winter; and the ventilation in 
summer is equally complete. It consists of two floors, 
each 70 feet long by 35 broad; and, being inclined 
planes, the scholars sit so as to be always under the eye 
of the superintendants; while a visitor commands both 
the boys’ and girls’ school st one view. This seminary 
was founded in 1811, on a liberal bequest of £5000 by 
Miss Kellet, of Fordstown, in Meath, for that purpose, 
A Sunday-school for young sweeps, is held in its spacious 
rooms; and forms an institution, the most fapciful per- 
haps in ite design, of oll those in which the exuberant 
¢harity of Dublin has indulged. 

‘The Retreat, also at this place, is a temporary asylum 
for the orphan and the widow, the unsheltered, the 
aged, and the infirm, under every species of undeserved 
distress. Here also the artisan, whose usual means of 
support are suspended, finds refuge and employment 
‘until enabled to resume his customary occupation. The 
benefits derived from this institution are very extensive ; 
yet, humble in its pretensions, and inobtrusive of dis- 
play, it is solely supported by the contributions of a 
few individuals. It was founded in 1814. A new 
Fever Hospital, for the accommodation of the northern 
inhabitants of the city, and others in that vicinity, was 
likewise commenced, in September, 1817, near the 
canal, at Drumcondra. 

The Church of this village has been neatly modern+ 
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ized, and contains 2 handsome monument to the memory 
of Mr. Coghill, Chancellor of the Exchequer in the last 
century; but the picturesque tourist will be more in- 
terested by the grave of the well known antiquary, 
Captain Francis Grose, F.R.S. whose graphic hand 
moulders into dust near its entrance. Coming to Ire- 
land for the expresa purpose of investigating the anti- 
quities of the country, and sketching its ruins, he was 
in the act of relating a humorous story at the house of 
Mr. Hone, of Dorset-street, Dublin, when he was struck 
with a fit of apoplexy, and expired. He had written 
‘but seven pages of his intended work, which was after- 
wards completed and published by a gentlemen, whoxe 
jearning at least will not admit of question, Dr. 
Ledwich. 

Donprem, three miles and three-quarters S., is con- 
sidered a pasticularly salubrious pluce of residence, 
and is much resorted to by valetydinarians, both on ac- 
count of the purity of its air, and the goats’ whcy to be 
had in its neighbourhood. It has therefore much im- 
proved in the appearance and number of its habitations 
within a very short period. 

Dowxeany, five miles and a quarter $. E., is a vil- 
lage which, from the new harbour erecting near it, has 
of late become of considerable interest; as the village 
itself, for the same reason, has increased greatly in ex- 
tent and consequence. Indeed, from the pure wir, dry 
soil, and bold coast of this vicinity, joined to its fine 
marine prospects, Dunleary has become generally pre- 
ferred as a summer residence to places nearce Dublin; 
and the villas lately erected around, are disunguished 
by no common degree of neamess, and even clegance. 
The white martcllo towers, which line the whole 
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southern sweep of the bay, are not unpleasing objects 
an the general view. 

‘The first stone of Dunleary Harbour was laid by 
Lod Whitworth, on May the 31st, 1817. It consists of 
a pier, which, when finshed, will extend 2800 feet 
into the sea, and comprise four parts; the first running 
duectly from the shore to the distance of 1500 feet 
with a north-east beaing; the next making @ slight 
return in a northward line of 500 feet; the thud conu~ 
nuing north-west 500 feet, and the last 300 icet west. 
Its situation is about half a mile eastward of the hittle 
old pier of Duuleary, and immediately to the west of a 
tock, called the Coding Rock; while all to the west- 
ward of itself 1s a fine sand. Close to the piei-head, at 
low water, there will be 2 depth of 24 feet; cons - 
quently, though the depth varies neater the shore, a 
frigate of 36 guns, or an mdiaman of 800 tons burden, 
might find this harbour a secure refuge even at the 
Jowest springs; and at two hours flood, a man-of-wat 
muaght enter with peifect safety. The stone of which 
the pier 1s constructing, 1s gramte, brought trom Dalkey 
Hill, two mules distant, by means of rail-ways, Its 
bieadth at the base will exceed 200 feet, and that ot 
the quay, which 1s intended to run along the top, will 
be 50, while a beacon will mark the extremity of the 
latter, and a parapet eight fect im height, defend it on. 
the outside. The eotimate of the capense sent up to 
parhament was £505,000, which st was enacted, should 
be defrayed by the imposition of certain dutca upoa 
the tonnage, &c. of all vcssels entering the port ot 
Dublin. 

The objections with justice applied to Howth Her- 
bour, cannot, it 1s easily seen, obtain with icspect 
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this of Dunleary; as the anchorage here is good, the 
access casy, the water of sufficient depth, and the 
thelter, particularly if a western picr should be after- 
wards formed, ample. The importance of such an har- 
Dour, and even the positive necessity for its formation, 
must be ubvious, when it is considered that the whole 
bay of Dublin presents not another place of security to 
vessels, in the event of their being conhned within its 
limits by storms from sea, at times when the bar, from 
the shallowness of the water, may be rendered im- 
passable. 

Duwstwe, four miles N.W. Here is Trinity Col- 
lege Observatory, a very conspicuous object from its 
elevated site. It 1s founded on u solid limestone rock, 
of some miles in extent, which, near the building, rises 
to within six inches of the surface of the ground, and 
is so hard as to require to be biasted with gunpowder, 
for the ordinary uses of the farmer. The horigon is 
here very exwnsive at nearly all points, being without 
interruption except on the south, where it is bounded 
by the Wicklow mountains, 15 miles distance, rising 
about adegiee und a half. We extract the particulars 
relative to this structure, from Whitelaw and \suih’s 
History. 

‘The princrpal front of the building is to the east. It 
Presents a tagade of two wings and # projecting centre, 
the latter suumounted by a dome. The principal apart- 
ments of the interior, devoted to the purposes of astro- 
Romy, are the equatorial and meridian rooms. The 
former is that surmounted by the dome; it overlooks 
every other part of the building, so as to command the 
entire range of the horizon. For this purpose, the 
ome is moveable, containing an aperture of two fect. 
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six inches wide, which opens six inches beyond the 
zenith, and, by means of a lever fixed in the wall, and 
applied to cogs projecting from the base of the dome, it 
is readily moved round, and the aperture directed to any 
part of the horizon. ‘The equatorial instrument, with 
which the observations here are taken, rests upon a solid 
pillar of masonry, 16 feet square at the base, which 
rises from the rock below, and issues through the floor 
in the centre of the dome. The pillar is so constructed, 
that it stands insulated and unconnected with the floor 
or walls; and the instrument which rests on it, re- 
mains undisturbed by any motion of any part of the 
building: round this dome is a platform, which com- 
mands a most extensive and varicd prospect. The 
meridian room stunds on the west side of the building. 
Jt is intended for observations on the heavenly bodies 
passing the meridian, and on their meridian altitudes. 
Jt required, therefore, that uninterrupted view from 
north to south which it commands, and an attention to a 
variety of particulars which bas been carefully paid. 
A mass of solid masonry, forming a broad cross, rises 
from the rock, and is totally unconnected with the walls. 
On one end is laid down a solid block of Portland stone, 
nine feet two inches in length, three feet in breadth, and 
one foot four inches thick. This block supports the 
pillars of the transit instrument; these pillars are seven 
fect six inches in height, three feet in breadth at the 
base from north to south, and two feet six inches from 
east to west. They are formed each of a solid piece, 
and all effects arising from lime, mortar, and iron 
cramps, are avoided. Such minute attention has been 
paid to these particulars, that the blocks were selected 
as they lay beside each other in the quarry, and though 
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they are heterogencous in their parts, yet the rel 
portions at given altitudes are perfectly similar; thus the 
effects of unequal cxpansion or contraction, from va- 
riations of heat, cold, or moisture, are guarded against, 
‘The temperature of the pillars, at different heights, is 
shewn by thermometers; the tubes of which are bent 
at right angles, and their bulbs inserted into the stone 
surrounded with its dust. At the other extremity of 
this cross of masonry rise four pillars, for the support 
of the frame of the great vertical meridian circle; 
the verticle axis of which is placed on another block of 
Portland stone, and so placed as not to touch the pillars 
or floor. Besides these precautions to cnsure the sta~ 
bility of the instrument, similar ones, no less judicious 
and necessary, are adopted to provide for equability 
of temperature, by admitting as free a passage of cx 
ternal air as is consistent with the safety of the imstru- 
ments and the observer. A transit instrument of six 
feet in length, was carly furnished for the observatory, 
but the circle, of eight feet diameter, without which it 
was of comparatively little use, was not finally com 
pleted until after 20 years had been occupicd in its 
construction. This noble instrument consists of a circle 
supported in a frame, the latter turning on a vertical 
axis. The axis of the circle is a double cone four 
feet in length, and the pressure of the weight of the 
circle on it is relieved by an ingenious application of 
friction wheels and the lever. The circle of brass is 
ixided into intervals of five minutes, which are sub- 
divided by micrometic microscopes into seconds and 
parts of a second. There are three microscopes, one 
opposite the lower part of the circle, a second oppusite 
the right, and a third opposite the left extremity of 
cs 
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the horizontal diameter. By these microscopes, the 
minute subdivisions of the circle, which are indistinct 
tothe naked eye, are marked with the greatest eccu- 
racy. From the vast size of the instryment, and the 
great interval between the upper and lower parts, the 
temperatures above and below must occasionally differ; 
and hence, the relative positions of the points of 
suspension of the plumb-line, 10 feet long, which 
adjusts the vertical axis, and the point below, over 
which it passes, must be changed; to obviate this, 
which would be fatal to the accuracy of the observa~ 
tions, the point of suspension and the point below are on 
similar compound bars of brass aud stecl; and thus the 
distance of the plumb-line from the vertical axis re- 
mains always the same, as has been proved in a mos. 
satisfactory manner. The circle and the frame ars 
also found to turn on their respective axcs with equal 
steadiness. 

This splendid and highly useful Observatory wos 
founded by Dr. Francis Andrews, Provost of the C..- 
lege, who, dying in 1774, left by will u rent charge vs 
£250 per annum, for supporting, and the sum ot 
$3000 for erecting it, and furnishing the necessary i:- 
struments. Some years clapsed before the bequest took 
effect; but the Provost and Fellows, in the mean time, 
began the erection, and expended very considerably 
more than the sum bequeathed. The first Professor 
appointed, was Doctor Henry Usher, Seniur Fellow of 
the College, under whose superintendance the building 
was completed, and the instruments ordered. Le died 
in’ 1790, and was succeeded by Doctor Brinkley, the 
present Professor, who has much aided the students of 
astronomy in the college, by a treatise for their use, aud 
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by a course of lectures delivered on the subject in Mi- 
chaelmas term, in the Philosophy Sctool. 

Fivouass, three miles N. “ An Abbey,” says 
Archdall, “ was founded in this village in the early 
ages, and probably it owed ts origin to our illustrious 
St. Patrick. It is now a parish church, and dedicated 
to St. Kenn: 

A tepid weil of many reputed virtues was early 
known at St. Margaret’s, near Finglass, about four miles 
north of Dublin, It was dedicated to St. Bridget, and 
eactosed by Plunket, of Dunsoghly Castle, with a 
Lattlemented wall; forming a pleasant bath, six yards 
Jung and three broad, which is st:ll in good preservation, 
‘The temperature of the water is very low, being colder 
tkan the air in summer, but perceptibly warmer in 
winter, when it raises the thermometer tu 51. It is suid 
to contain lime, muriate of soda, nitrate of kali, and 
sulphur, but the latter in a much sinaller proportion. 
‘The water, which is extremely pure, soft, and limpid, is 
frequently bottled and sent to Dublin; but the bath 
iv seldom used. Finglass is farther memorable as a 
spot on which William Hi, when in {reland, pitched 
his camp. A Stone Cross, now standing in its church- 
yard, affords a curious instance of the at least occasional 
accuracy of long established tradition: it having lain 
buried in this cementery during a long series of years, 
and at last discovered only in consequence of directions 
given to search for it by the Rev. Mr. Walsh, Curate of 
this place, one of the Editors of the ‘ History of Dublin’ 
repeatedly alluded to in our pages, who had the satis- 
fuction to procure its restoration to the light, and that 








* Monast, Hibern, p, 213, 
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from the identical spot to which village ancedote had so 
Yong pointed. 

Gasxevix, a romantic village, one mile and three- 
quarters N., has been long celebrated for its salubrity, 
and the mildness of its temperature; and though latterly 
it may have derived its chief reputation from its grand 
national botanic garden, it should be known also that it 
has some pretensions to classic fame, if the names of 
Addison, Swift, Steele, Delany, Tickel, and Parnel, all 
of whom made its vicinity their constant or occasional 
residence, can confer such honour on the spot distin- 
guished as that of their former abode. The botanic gav- 
den itself was formerly the demesne of the poct Tickcl, 
and was purchased for £2000 from his representatives. 
One of the walks, a straight avenue of yew trees, was 
plaated under the direction of his friend Addison, 
and is to this day called Addison's Wulk; and tradi- 
tion says, it wus here Tickel composed his ballad of 
Colin and Lucy, commencing with “ In Leinster famed. 
for maidens fair,” &c. The garden descending, either 
gradually or abruptly, to the river Tolka, (which forms 
on one side a sweeping boundary) on the wpposite bank 
of the stream stood Delrilie, laid out by Delany, the 
friend of Swift, in a style then new to Irelund, being said 
by Cowper Walker to have been the first demesne in 
which ‘ the obdurate and straight line of the Dutch was 
softened into a curve, the terrace melted into the swell- 
ing bank, and the walks opened to catch the vicinal 
country.’ But, notwithstanding this praise, it still retains 
auch of the stiffness of the old style; the walks in right 
Lines terminating in little porticoes, and the valleys 
being crossed by regular artificial mounds. In a temple 
on the most elevated point appear specimens of Mrs. 
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Delany's skill in painting; among which is a whole- 
length of St. Paul, in fresco, and above a medallion of 
the bust of Séci/a, esteemed an excellent likeness, but 
representing a face made up of sharp and disagrecable 
features, and conveying a totally unfavourable impres- 
sion of the celebrated original. On the frieze in front 
appears—Fastigia deapicit urbie—au inscription attributed 
to Swift, and supposed to contain a punning allusion to 
this rural retreat, as seated on an eminence which lite- 
rally looks down on the city. ‘The house also displays 
many proofs of Mrs. Delany’s talents and taste, in ad- 
mirable imitations of Chinese paintings on crape, which 
cannot be distinguished from the originals; and the ceil- 
ing of the domestic chapel is ornamented with real 
shells, disposed in the manner of modelled stucco, with 
singular delicacy and beauty. The demesne is now in 
the occupation of J, K. Irwin, esq. 

The once celebrated demesne of Mitchel, now the 
property of the Lord Bishop of Kildare, extends along 
the banks of the Tolka, opposite that once Tickel’s. 
Hampstead, farther on, was the residence of Sir Richard 
Steele; and Parnel, who was vicar of Finglass, lived in 
the contiguous parish, Thus the remembrance of the 
men, who ennobled their own age, and whose writings 
have for nearly a century instructed or amused the 
public, is naturally associated with a visit to the pretty 
village of Glasnevin; whose name, derived from Glasecn- 
even, ‘the pleasant litte field,’ of itself records tho 
amenity of its situation on the sloping banks of the 


* This highly arcomplished lady was Dr, Delany's second wifes 
the widow of a Cornish gentlewau, and daughter of Lord Lansdown. 
‘SMe excelled also in botiny, and completed a British Flora, contain 
‘ing 990 plants, 
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Tolka. ‘Though somewhat less noted than formerly, as 
the favourite retreat of the wealthy and refined, it conti- 
ues to boast numerous elegant residences. 

‘The Botanic Garden now extends over a portion of 
grounds not Tickel’s, but which, having been added to 
the poet’s demesne, has swelled its size to that of an area 
comprehending 0 English acres. Nothing can exceed 
the command of aspect, which the irregular beauty of 
the surface presents; and of which the planners of the 
garden, having ample room for every botanical purpose, 
have been careful to avail themselves; mm no iustance 
sacrificing taste to convenience, by disturbing such 
objects as contributed to the omginal beauty of the 
grounds. Thus, the clumps of venerable clms, or other 
forest trees, which shaded the sloping steps, or ran along 
the ridges, irregularly but picturesquely dividing the 
demesne, retain their primitive positions; and the ivied, 
imitative ruin of some venerable arch is still allowed to 
present an entrance to various compartments of the gar- 
den, rendered striking by the union of its eftect with that 
of the sombre trees adjoining it. In the arrangement of 
the plamis also, the und of taste appears, embellishing 
the formal face of science. To avoid the irksome same~ 
ness of evcry plant following in its order, and labelled 
with its name, (2 sameness which gencrally pervades 
botanic gardens,) each class is subdivided into smaller 
compartm'nts, insulated in green swards, and commu- 
nicating by pathways, the intervals being filled up with 
acattered shrubs; sv that while the most regular classifi- 
cation is actually preserved, and all the series follow in 
such succession that the most minute can be immedi- 
ately found, the whole presents an appearance of unstu- 
died yet beautiful confusion. 
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‘The arrangement and contents of the entire grounds 
may be conceived from the following detail. 
1. Hortus Linx zexsis. 
Garden laid out on the system of Linnaeus, 
Subdivided into 
Plente Herbacee —Herbaccous Division. 
Fracticetum et Arboretum—Shrub, Fruit, and Forest 
tree Division. 
2 Hortus Jussizvensis. 
Garden laid out on the system of Jussieu. 
3. Hortus Hiagrnicus. 
Garden of Plants indigenous to Ireland. 
4. Worrus Escuextvs. 
Kitchen Garden. 
5. Hortus Mxpicus, 
Plants used in Medicine, 
6. Hortus Pecuparics, 
Cattle Garden. 
7. Hortus Rusricus. 
Plants used in Rural Economy. 
Subdivided into 
Gramina Vera- -Natural Grasses, 
Graming Artificiosa.—Artificial Grasses. 
8. Hortus Tincroaius, 
Plants for Dyers’ use. 
9.10. Prawtx, rolubiles repentes et scandentes, fructus 
ose et herbacee. 
‘Twiners, creepers, and climbers; shrubby and herba 
ceous. 
11. Pianta Sazatiles. 
Rock Plants. 
12. Aevaniun, lacustre et palustre. 
Aquatic and Marsh Plants, 
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13. CryProcamta. 
Cryptogamics. 
14. Flower Ganvew. 
15. Hor-novuses and Consravatousss for Exotics. 
16, Proressor’s louse and Lecrurz-Room. 


17. Onwameytat Guovyps. 


We shall mention what appears most deserving of 
notice under these heads. 

The garden arranged according to the system of 
Linnaeus has not less than six acres assigned to it, 
whose position, as to the rest of the grounds, is centricul. 
The system of the great naturalist is illustrated to per- 
fection: and the botanist may here, among so many 
thousand vegetable beings, instantly discover the indi- 
vidual he is in scarch of, sec its relations with those that 
surround it, and at once appropriate its runk in the 
scale, and its link in the chain, of vegetation. 

The garden arranged according to the method of 
Jussieu, though small in comparison, suffices to convey 
@ perfect understanding of the system of that justly 
eminent botanist. 

The Hortus Hibernicus rust still be considered 
far from complete, yet its collection xmounts to nearly 
1400 species; a proof of the spirit of enquiry which 
this noble establishment has excited, and of the zeal 
and assiduity with which the study of botany has, 
subsequently to its foundation, been pursucd. Among 
the more remarkable plants in this division are the 
Rosa Hibernica, an cntirely new species of rose, recent- 
ly discovered in Ircland by Mr. Templeton; the Erica 
Dabacia, a veautifal heath, peculiar to a particular div 
trict of the island; and the frenaiia Ciliata, and fw 
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fis Alpina, not supposed to be native to any part of the 
British European dominions, until the former was lately 
found in Sligo, and the latter in Conemara, by Mr. 
Mackay, of the Botanic Garden near Ball’s Bridge, be- 
longing to Trinity College. 

‘The Zortus Medicus is arranged on the plan of 
Woodville’s Medical Botany; and contains every plant, 
which, agreeably to modern opinions, possesses medical 
virtue. 

In the Cattle Garden, arranged on the Linnzan 
system, “ the farmer sees at once before him the results 
of long experience, and without the tedious and expen- 
sive test of his own practice, he may at once adapt his 
stock to his field, promote the growth of such vege- 
tables as are useful, extirpate such as are injurious, 
and convert the hitherto despised weed into an useful 
and wholesome pasturage.” 

The bencfits of the Hortus Rusticus are of a nature 
equally important; and, from the wonderful disposition 
of the soil of Ireland to grass, the rescarches here 
conducted acquire a character which may be called 
national. White, one of the gardeners attached to the 
institution, who appears to possess almost an intuitive 
knowledge of botany and its nomenclature, since he 
derives no assistance from education, nor has the 
slightest acquaintance with the learned languages, has 
found 26 genera, and 84 species, of grasses, to be 
indigenous to his native island;* and, to complete the 
usefulness of this division, a distinct course of lectures 
on grasses are gratuitously delivered by the Professor, 
which never fail to be numerously attended. 

* This singular and valuable man bes been very properly patro- 
nized by the institution, uuder whose auspices be kes prosecuted his 

VOL. 11. D 
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The compartment for Rock Plante is not among 
the least remarkable; the mount on which they grow 
being entirely artificial, consisting of masses of rock 
aclected at Howth for the mosses and lichens growing 
upon them, and brought from that insulated spot for the 
purpose of completing the treasures of this garden. 
These fragments being heaped as it were promiscuously, 
appear piled by oature in their present form; and the 
visitor, ascending by the spiral walks round the sides of 
the mount to its summit, is gratified by seeing every 
prey stone enlivened by its appropriate vegctation, while 
in every fissure of the rocks some Alpine plant bas 
struck its roots, and issues forth to shade the mimic 
cliffs with its waving foliage. From the summit of this 
rocky mount, is obtained a pleasing view of the entire 
garden. 

The addition of Aquatic and Dfarsh Plants has been 
comparatively recent. A sheet of water, 200 yards 
in length, but of irregular breadth, has been obtaincd 
by excavating the bank of the Tolka, the water of which 
ef course inundates a site the surface of which is lower 
than its bed. The bosom of this lake is covered with 
aquatics, and it» swampy shores with marsh plants; while 
verdant headlands projecting into the water, and the 
high grounds which arise round the lake, (the latter 
being solely devoted to ornament) create a picturesque 
variety. American pines, and other natives of » trans- 
atlantic soil, flourish on the banks of this interesting 
aquarium. 


Siscoveries in various parts of Ireland; and has also published a work 
en native grasses, not only of great utility in itself, but euriws 
for the differeut appellations in Irish, which bis knuwledge of that 
Junguage embied him to affix to thew. 
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The compartment for Cryptogemice is still very 
incomplete; but this erises from no want of zeal or 
industry in the conductors in this particular, but from 
the difficulty of procuring a situation adapted to their 
growth. ‘The spot selected, being a bank which de- 
scends swiftly to the river, shaded with high trees to an 
actually gloomy degree, appears as adapted to the natu- 
ral propensities of this tribe of plants as any that could 
be chosen; although the results of the labour bestowed 
on this division of the garden, have not been commen- 
surate with the expectations originally formed. 

The Flower-garden is not remarkable either for 
the beauty or variety ol its productions; but the art of 
the florist is peculiar to himeclf, and little connected 
with the more systematic though less splendid rewards 
of genuine botany. 

"The Conserratorice are of large dimensions, and nobly 
provided. The exotics reared in them are no jess 
eminent for rarity than beauty: the Cactus Grandiflora, 
and the Dumbcia, or Pine of Norfolk Island, ure perhaps 
the most deserving of remark. The former is the 
flower elegantly apustrophised by Durwin:— 





“ Nymph, not for thee the radiant day returns; 
“ Nymph, not fur thee dhe glowing solatice burus:"— 


as this singular exotic, it is well known, blows only in 
the night, beginning to expand when the sun declines 
below the horizon, and to fade when he rises ubove it. 
A few years back, this nocturnal beauty attained to an 
extraordinary magnitude; the flower, when measured at 
midnight, being found to be two feet and a half in cir- 
cumference. The magnificent Dombeia, which in ite 
native. soil attains to the altitude of 200 feet, has here 
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grown to such an height, as to bave outstripped all its 
European competitors; and a conservatory has there- 
fore been erected around it, at the expense of £500, 
with a dome, so constructed as to be capable of any 
degree of elevation to which it is possible the plant 
whould rise—s magnificent idea, and calculated to 
render this specimen of natural grandeur unrivalled in 
our northern chimes. 

The Professor's House, which comprises the Lee- 
ture-Room, is that once the residence of Tickel. It is 
contiguous to the entrance recently erected in conse- 
quence of a donation of £700 from Mr. Pleasants, and 
which consists of handsome gates, connecting lodges, 
one of which is for the superintendant, and the other 
for his assistants. The house affords no subject for 
comment beyond the lecture-room, a large apartment, 
the frieze of which is ornamented with pipes, lyres, 
&c, decorations probably by the former poetical resi- 
dent. The lectures, which are extremely well attended, 
are continued on three days in each weck from May 
till September. They embrace every object of bota- 
nical research, which concerns the physician, the 
farmer, and the artist, besides the necessury scientific 
details; and specimens of every plant described are laid 
before the auditory. The gardens are also thrown 
open on two days in the week for every one to visits 
it being only required, that those who avail themselves 
of this permission should enter their names in a book 
lying open on a desk in the lodge. 

This grand ornament to the environs of the metropolis 
is the property of the Dublin Society; and was instituted 
by them, and is still supported, out of grants from parlia- 
sent, The annual expense varies from £1500 to 
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€2000; including salarics to the professor, superinten- 
dant, two assistants, 12 gardeners, six app co, rent, 
and casual expenditure for alterations, repairs, the pur- 
chane of plants, touls, &c. Se. 

At Glasnevin are Quarries of that species of lime-stone 
called black-stone, or calp, a substance in some measure 
peculiar to the county of Dublin, and supposed to form 
the general sub-soil of thecity. It is usually found under 
a bed of vegetable mould and layer of lime-tone gravel 
and commences with black limestone; in some pla 
separated by laycrs of argillaccous schist, which de: 
scends into calp by an imperceptible transition, Kine 
wan, in his Elements of Mineralogy, placed calp under 
the genuy Argyl; but more accurate analyses have since 
discovered its proportion of that earth to be so compara- 
tyely small, that it cannot with propricty be chissed 
under that generic character. The appearance of this 
stone in buikling is well suited tw the graver styles of 
architecture; and it has been used with effect in Gothic 
structures, such as the chapel in the Castle-y ard, noticed 
in Excursion Il., &c.—~The Lord Bishop of Kildare 
has a noble mansion and demesne at Glasnesin. 

TaisuTow ws, one mile and a half E., is a small bathing, 
village. A stranger, who should proceed along the 
entire coast from Ringscnd, and through this place to 
Sandymount, in the summer mouths, and at a particular 
time of the tide, would not be a little struck with the 
swarm of naked figures presented to his view, enjoying 
the luxury of a sea-bath on the beautiful sands which 
margin this portion of the bay. On these occasions, 
almost the whole population of Dublin, he might sup- 
pose, were scized with the bathing-mania; so great 
sometimes is the concourse, and so numerous the vehi- 

pds 
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cles, both public and private, which roll along the road 
to the spot selected for courting the healthful waters. 
This recreation appears entered into with a peculiar 
zest by the citizens; and, indeed, from the noise and 
merriment that usually prevail, it would seem as though 
amusement were their primary object, and salubrity 
only a secondary. 20,000 people are estimated to bathe 
every tide in Dublin bay during the summer months, 
and many even continue the practice through the win- 
ter, Saxpymount, which is large and populous com- 
pared with Irishtown, bas of late years been the 
principal resort of the city-bathers. 

Kiicoxsin, six miles S. by E. Its antique Castle 
is a muss of ruins. 

Kixieexy, eight miles S. E., is situated on the bay 
so called. The Obelisk, on the hill of the same name, 
commands the most extensive and charming prospects, 

Kivvester, an agreeable village, three miles N. E. 
Tere is a handsome seat of Lord Viscount Newcomen, 
Banker in Dublin, son to the Jate Sir W. G. Newco- 
men, Bart. and who, on the demise of iis mother, 
(a peeress in her own right) became possessed of Ins 
present title. 

Lucan, six miles and a half W.. on the banks of 
the Litfey, is greatly frequented by the inhabitants of 
Dublin during the summer sezson, on account of it» 
medicinal springs, of expericaced efficacy in cutaneous 
1 othe: disorders. Having been now for several years 
1h 1ccort of the gay and fashionable, a spacious hotel 
at range ot lodying-houses have been erected here for 
tecir accomnudauon. The well, which is very super- 
fiasl, bemg not more than 15 inches deep, contains 
about 80 gallons of water, and, when emptied, fills 
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again in an hour. The water, though limpid, emits a 
peculiarly offensive odour, and the taste is equally dis- 
agreeable; effects caused by the sulphurated hydrogen 
gas with which it is strongly impregnated. The soil 
from which it issues is a lime-tone gravel, supposed to 
contain coal: it throws up a bluish scum to the surface, 
and after rain becomes whey-coloured. This sulphur- 
eous spring was discovered iu the year 1758; but its 
situation being low, and immediately conuguous to the 
Liffey, it was constantly overflowed by that river, until 
‘Agmondishum Vesey, esq. on whose estare st wus found, 
protected it by a wall. George Vesey, esq. the pre- 
sent proprietor, has a handsome seat here; und his 
demesne, extending along the Liffey to Leiatip, (in the 
adjoining county of Kildare) affords a charming peram- 
bulation to the stranger who may be courteously admit- 
ted. Besides the hotel, there is a good inn established. 
at Lucan. The Jron Works of this place, and its Mills 
for printing calicoes, deserve notice. Here is alo « 
noble Bridge over the Liftey. The whole neighbour- 
hood abounds with the species of stone called calp, 
described under ‘ Glasnevin.’ 

The domain of Woodlunds, near the Pheenix Park, 
formerly Luttrelstoun, and the seat of Earl Curhamp- 
ton, is of considerable extent, including upwards of 
400 acres, Irish, and is now the property of Luke 
White, esq. M. P. tor the county of Leitrim. ‘The fine 
lawn in front of the house is bounded by rich woods, 
in which are many ridings; some leading through @ 
romantic glen, where falls a stream over a rocky bed, 
and along the sides of declivities, at the bottom of which 
the Liffey is heard or scen at intervals. The whole 
forms 2 most picturesque and truly delightiul retire- 
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ment; to which its short distance from the capital is an 
additional recommendation. 

Maxanipg, six miles and a half N. E., is one of the 
neatest and most rural bathing-sillages in the vicinity of 
the metropolis. The circumstances in which its celebrity 
in this respect originated, however, (the failure of the cot- 
ton-trade at this place, at Balbriggan, farther north, and 
atProsperous, in Kildare) formed an epocha in the annals 
of misery, unparalleled perhaps in any other country. 
Parliament had liberally contributed to the expenses 
of the projectors and proprictors of the works at 
these places at their outset; but, refusing a second grant, 
they became insolvent; and crowds of artisans being 
suddenly dismissed from their employment, the several 
colonies which, a few hours prior to the event, had 
displayed such a picture of regular and thriving ine 
dustry, exhibited scenes of the wildest confusion, 
heart-rending distress, and dismay. But as the villago 
erected at this spot was well built and laid out, and the 
situation beautiful and healthy, the houses are still kept 
in repair, and are generally occupied duiing the bathing 
svason by families from Dublin. 

The Castle of Malahide, the seat of R. W. Talbot, 
esq. is said to have been first built in the reign of 
Menry Il. but to have received considerable repairs and 
additions in that of Edward IV. This edifice, large, 
irregular, and unequal in its height, stands upon a rising 
ground, is surrounded by fine timber, and commands a 
most extensive and beautiful prospect of the coast and 
country adjacent. The basement story, the whole of 
which is vaulted, and contains only the servant's offices, 
is entered by a low stone Gothic door; the rooms above 
are approached by spiral stone stairs, which lead into 3- 
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striking Gothic apartment, lighted by a pointed window 
of stained glass, The wainscotting of tus room is of Irish 
oak, divided into compartments ornamented with sculp+ 
tures from Scripture history. The saloon, adjoining the 
latter room, is a spacious handsome apartment, fitted 
up in a light but inobtrusive style, and containing some 
good paintings, one of which is a portrait of Charles I. 
by Vandyke, and others are by Sir Peter Lely. ‘There 
is besides a valuable litle picture, once an ultarpicco 
belonging to Mary, Queen of Scots, which represents the 
the Natisity, Adoration, and Circumcision, and was 
painted by Albert Durer. The cheeifulness of this, con- 
trasted with the gloom of the former apartiuent, has been 
observed to produce a particularly pleasing effect. ‘The 
original moat of the castle has become an ornamental 
slope; but the battlements, still remaining, form a fine 
front, terminated at the angles by circular towers. 
Malahide was formerly a place of much consider- 
ation, and had several singular immunities and privi+ 
leges annexed to it. It was granted to the Talbot 
family (under the name of Afullagh-hide, ¢ the headland 
of the extremity of the tide’) by Henry II. In 1372, 
Thomas Talbot was summoned to parliament by the 
title of Lord ‘Talbot; and by a grant of Edward IV. 
Bearing date March 8, 1475, besides the manorial 
privileges of receiving customs, holding courts leet and 
baron, &c. “ Thomas Talbot is appointed high-admiral 
of the seas,” with “ full power and authority to hear 
and determine all trespasses, &c. by the tenants, or 
vassals, or other residents within the town of Mullagh 
hide, in a court of admiralty, &c.” In 1641, Thomas 
Talbot was outlawed for acting in the lish rebellion; 
and the castle of Malahide, with 500 acres of land, was 
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held for seven years by Miles Corbet, the regicide; 
during whose occupation of the estate, a dilapidated 
chapel still beside the edifice, is stated to have been 
unrooted, for the purpose of covering a barn with the 
materials; and tradition yet says, that, fur the same 
period of time, a figure of the Virgin, which now forms 
part of the sculpture over the mantel-piece of the Go- 
thic apartment described, removed from the unhallowed 
presence of the new owner, and did not re-appear in the 
compurtment until the morning of his departure—since 
when she has been constantly visible. In allusion to 
the powers granted to the Taibot family, noticed above, 
the Custle is still very commonly styled the Court of 
Malahide. There is a curious Mell, dedicated to the 
Virgin, and protected by a stone building, in the place; 
and near it are rather extensive Quarries of variously 
coloured lime-stone. 

Maxautvest, five miles and three-quarters N. W. 
Here is a ruined Church; and in its vicinity another 
Well, ot very pure water, also dedicated to the Virgin, 
and, equally with that just mentioned, reverenced by 
numbers of the populuce. 

Miuxrows, two miles and a quarter S., gives the 
title of Earl to the fumily of Leeson. The new Church 
of Church-town, (in which parish Milltown is situated) 
for whose site John Giffard, esq. gratuitously allotted a 
portion of Lis beautiful demesne, from its clevated situa- 
tion, and lofiy steeple, forms an imposing object for a 
considerable distance around. Whether seen with the 
Dublin mountains forming a back ground to the view, 
or from other points, graced and surrounded by the 
woods of Mount Merrion, the seat of the Earl of Pem- 
broke, its effect is strikmg in a rather unusual degree, 
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Mosxstows, five miles and a half S. E., upon Dub- 
lin Bay. Herc is a Castle ; and the Churcé is a handsome 
modem edifice, frequented for pubhe warship by: all 
the gentry of the rich and populous vicinity. Here, 
according to Archdall,, was a grange belonging to the 
Monks of the Priory dedicated to the Holy ‘Lumty, ia 
Dublin; from whence probably the uppellation of the 
village. 

MoxtrzxteR, four miles and a half §. LL, is situated 
on an eminence, from which a delightful prospect is 
obtained. 

Otv Mrrioy, two miles and a half S. E. by S.; at 
which is x Castle. 

Patmenstows, three miles and three-quaters W., 
Situated on the bunks of the Lifcy, appears decayed, 
but is said to be reviving, and bkely agam to flourish, 
in consequence of the extensive cotton-manufactory 
established here. It gives the utle of Viscount to the 
family of Temple. Here is annually beld a Torse- 
fair, Agrecably to Archdall, there way ancicutly a 
Leper-house near this place; but it was 2 foundation 
of which very little is now known. Pulmerstuwn House, 
the noble mansion of Lord Donoughmore, adjoins the 
village; the majestic woods of his lordship’s dumain, 
crowning the heights which here impend over the Liffey, 
have a very fine effect; and the entire intervenmng space 
from hence to Lucan 1s almost exclusively occupied by 
Seats, which, also overlooking the windings of the river, 
and its well-planted valley beneath, are deservedly re- 
marked for the beauty of their situation, as well us for 
the taste with which they are very frequently erected 
and decorated. 

Pontwarxock, seven miles N. E., upon the Srish 
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Sea, has many local benuties, and numerous residences 
of the opulent in its vicinity. 

Raneny, four miles and a half N.E., is called 
Rakeny in the Country, to distinguish it from Raheny on 
the Strand; the latter being # pleasant litle village on 
the Bay of Dublin. There are a number of handsome 
scats at Raheny, and in its vicinity. 

Raruranwuam Castle, two miles and three-quarters 
S., was formerly the scat of the Marquis of Ely. 
Here, among numerous fine paintings and other objects 
of interest, was to be scen a portrait of a once celebrated 
personage in Dublin, Dolly Munro, who was for some 
time the reigning beauty of the metropolis, and had 
captivated, it was said, the heart of the then Viceroy; 
the picture is by Angelica Kuuffman, but is more dis- 
tinguished by the name of that artist, and the repute 
of Dolly’s charms, than by any intrinsic excellence. 
Of the sensation created in Dublin by its subject, an 
idea may be formed from the description of a contem- 
porary writer, who says: “ Her stature was majestic, 
and her air and demeanour were nature itself. The 
peculiar splendour of her carriage was softened and 
subdued by the most affable condescension; and, as 
sensibility gave a lustre to her eye, so discretion gaye 
security to her heart; and while her charms inspired 
universal rapture, the authority of her innocence regu- 
lated and restrained it, The softest roses that ever 
youth and modesty poured out on beauty, glowed on the 
lips of Dorothea; her checks wore the bloom of IIche, 
and the purity of Diana was in her breast. Never did 
beauty appear so amiable, or virtue so adomed, as in 
this incomparable virgia.”—Rathfarnbam Castle has of 
lute become nothing less than a Dairy for Buttermilk! 
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Raramrves, a small village, one mile S. by W., 
famous for the memorable defeat of the Marquis of Or- 
mond, by the parliament's forces under Colonel Jones, 
which took place here in 1649. 

RinGsenp, one mile and a half E.,is noticed for its 
Salt-Works, and decayed appearance, in our first volume: 
its name hus been derived from Rinn-ana, ‘ the point of 
the tide,’ from the confluence of the waters of the Liffey 
and the Dodder which occurs at this village. The last- 
mentioned river, though of inconsequential size, has 
been noted from very carly times as a turbulent and 
dangerous torrent; and various plans, therefore, have 
been projected for altering its course, by turning its 
channel to the low grounds between Irishtown and Sun- 
dymount; but none were ever carried into execution, 
and they are now rendered unnecessary by the secure 
embunkments which have been formed to its old chan- 
nel, and are found effectually to repress its violence. 
About 1649, Sir William Usher was drowned in crossing 
the current here, though many of his friends, both on 
foot and on horse-back, were beside him. Immediately 
afterwards, a stone bridge was erected over it; on 
which an odd circumstance occurred: the bridge was 
scarcely built, and a safe passage effected across the 
stream, when it suddenly altcred its channel, leaving 
the bridge on dry ground and useless, “ in which 
perverse course it continued,” says Boate, “ until per- 
force it was constrained to return to its old channel.”* 
In 1802, an inundation destroyed the old bridges 
upon which the present handsome and substantial one, 
of mountain granite, was erected, and is supposed 
capable of resisting any possible force of the water. 


© Ch. VIII. p38. 
Vou. 11. £ ne 
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At Ball’s Bridge, about half a mile westward, is esta- 
blished an extensive and flourishing cotton-manufac- 
tory; and here is also the Botanic Garden of Trinity 
College, very inferior to that belonging to the Dublin 
Socicty, but still well worthy of the botanical traveller's 
inspection. This garden contains three and a half 
acres Irish, is of an irregular figure, und bounded 
on every side by a substantial wall 12 fect in height. 
There are distinct arrangements on the system of Lin- 
navus and Jussicu; the collections of grasses and mcdici- 
nal plants are both very full; and there is a good 
conservatory, and small aquarium. In this neighbour- 
hood also, until recent times, stood Baggotsrath Castle, 
a fortress of much former importance, a sketch and 
description of the ruins of which occur in Ledwich’s 
Continuation of Grose’s Antiquities. 

Sawrry, three miles and a quarter N. The Charter 
School, for GO girls, and the handsome old mansion and 
spacious demesne belonging to Sir Compton Domville, 
who has here made considcrable improvements, are ail 
that are worthy of notice in this village. 

Sritroncay, four miles and a quarter S. E. by S., 
may be visited for the fine view from its Obelisk: and 
Newtown Park, Stillorgan Park, and the mansion of 
the late Lord Viscount Fitawilliam, now the property of 
the Earl of Pembroke, at Afount Merrion, in the same 
vicinity, are also worthy of the tounst’s notice. 

The market-town of Sworps, seven miles N., de- 
serves particular attention on account of its remains 
of former ages. Of these, the most remarkable is the 
Round Toxcr, 73 feet high, and, at the base, 55 feet in 
circumference. There is an apparent break in the 
architecture of this structure near the top; from which, 
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and the crots surmounting ils conical apex, an opinion 
has been entertained, that the superior portion is of 
much later date than the rest. The four apertures just 
beneath the cone, which may possibly have belonged to 
an upper story, answer to the four cardinal puias of the 
compass; these, (which are almost always, if not inva- 
riably, seen when the building is sufficiently perfect to 
admit of it) are round-headed; but four smuller ones, 
which may hase lighted so many separate floors beneuth, 
are square-shaped. ‘The door-way, on the cast side, is 
square at top, and narrower at that part than at the bot- 
tom: it, however, appears to have been long filled up, 
so that no entrance can be now obtained to the interior. 
In the instance of this tower, as in others, there is no pro- 
Jecting base; or, if there should be, it is buried beneath 
the surfuce of the curth: similarly to a specimen at 
Brechin, in Scotland, described by Mr, Gordon, it 
*seoms to shoot out of the ground like a tree? Our 
engraved view of this interesting remnant of antiquity, 
will convey a very accurute idva to the reader of its 
most prominent features. 

The Church, its Steeple, and the Round Tower, are 
so many detached buildings within the chureb-yard. 
‘The separation of the two former, is owing to the body 
having been recently rebuilt, by Mr. Suhnson of Dub- 
in, at a few yards distance from the old steeple, which 
was left standing. The age of the latter cannot be as- 
certained with any degree of precision; but itis evidently 
a later erection, by some centuries, than the round tower. 
‘The church consists of a chuir only, like the chapel, 
built by the same architect, in the Castle-yard at Dublin; 
to which it bears a gencral resemblance, though it is infi- 
nitely less rich in decuration. The material is the 
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same, being calpe, or Irish black stone. A noble 
window of stained glass has been lately given by the 
rector to this church, execated by Mr, Braddely of 
Dublin, In the church-yard are numerous small 
shapeless blocks of stone, placed, as for memorials, 
at the heads of the graves; and a minute but appa- 
rently very antique cross, whose inscription, (a seem- 
ing compartment for which remains,) is obliterated, 
served as a desk for the memoranda retained in these 
remarks. 

‘The remains of the Castle, at this town, are sufficiently 
extensive to contain a gardener’s ground within the 
walls, We found the tenant obliging and communica- 
tive; and ifthe information he very readily afforded to 
our enquiries did not always wear the garb of authenti- 
city, it never failed in the article of amusement. Ac- 
cording to our cicerone, then, the ruins of this castle 
occupy the site of a more ancient Abbev, founded by 
St. Columbkill in the year 550;* and to St. Columbkill 
he also attributed the building of the Round Tower, in 
compurison with which, he seemed to consider the old 
church-steeple an erection ot yesterday. Here, as he 
Jikewise informed us, the justly celebrated Irish king, 
Brien Boromle, was ‘ prayed over’ after his fall at the 
battle of Clontarf;+ the ruins of a chapel, in which this 
ceremony was said to have been performed, being 
pointed out to us, A stone, inserted in the interior of 


* Archdall saya: 4 sumptnous Monastery was founded here, 
A.D.612, by the grent St, Columb, who gave to it « Missal ,written 
dy hhimeclf, blened the Well there, and placed St Finan Lobbair, 
or the Leper, over the Abbey. It is now a parish-chuich. There 
‘was also a Nunnery bere, butof which very little u known."—Mo. 
wast, Hibern. p. 258. 

4 Noticed by Archdall, 
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the wall of this chapel, and containing s good sculpture 
of a cinquefoiled head to a Gothic arch, with a crows 
at top, was described as representing ‘ death and the 
cross.’ In the abbey, now become castellated for des 
fensive purposes, it was added, that the first parliament 
which met in Ireland had been convened; marks of fire 
upon the walls were farther uscribed to a conflagration 
that occurred while it was sitting; a second conila- 
gration was said to have take place when the castle 
was besieged by Cromwell; and our informant conclu- 
ded, by pointing out the ruins of a chapel at Moortown, 
in the vicinity, (which he said had been a ‘ chapel of 
ease’ to the Abbey,) having interlarded much of his nar- 
ration with notices, that both his father and grandfather 
had held the garden, as he still held it, (through the 
medium of a ‘ good middle-gentleman’) of the Arch+ 
bishop of Dublin.” 

None of the buildings, once existing within the area 
of the walls, are remaming; if we except » smull frag- 
ment near the entrance, which, having been converted 
into a modern dwelling, forms the gardener’s abode. 
The form of the walls is irregular; five of the tows 
ers, which connected them at so many angles, yet 
exist, in a state more or less ruinous: we ascended that 
which is least so, and were rewarded for some slight 
degree of danger in the attempt, with a good prospect 
of the church, round tower, and surrounding country. 
Many of the battlements are yet perfect; and beneath a 
great part of them runs a platform for the archers, to whom. 
the defence of the castle was in former days entrusted. 





* “ Here are some remains of a Palace, which was formerly the 
residence of the Archbishops of Dablin,"—Archdal! Monaet. 
Hibern. p. 256, 

ES : 
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At TaLiacnt, five miles S$. W. by S., an irregular 
straggling village, is the ancient and venerable-looking 
Patace, ov former summer-residence, of the Archbishops 
of Dublin: its external air is that of little adornment, 
but rather of strength and durability. ‘The reception- 
rooms, ex suite, are spacious and lofty: but latterly the 
Archbishop has discontinued to revide here. The gar- 
dens are extensive, and in good order. At ‘Tallaght, 
says Archdall, an abbey was founded in an carly age, 
of which St, M@lruan was the first bishop. 

Tassacanp, cight miles $. W. The Church of this 
village, now in ruins, is noticed by Archdull, us having 
been first founded by St. Mosacre. 

Timon Castle, is situated on an eminence about four 
miles south-west of Dublin, and is one of these fortresses 
formerly attaching to every considerable lundholder, 
and a complete chain of which at one time extended 
round the metropolis. If, as is probable, the interior 
building alone, divested of its bawn or out-work, consti- 
tutes the present Timon Castle, the ancient bawn must 
have been long demolished, as not a vestige of it, or of 
any species of exterior defence, is now discoverable. 

Toxrzacn, or Taracn, six miles and a quarter 
$8. E. by S. Here are the ruins of a Church, which, ax 
we are informed in Grose’s Antiquities, was ‘ founded 
by the Ostmen, and dedicated to their king and patron, 
St. Olave; (of which name, Tallagh, it is asserted, is an 
Hibernisn corruption.) He wus king of Norway, and 
being instructed in evangelical truths in England, he 
went from thence to Rouen, where he was baptized. 
On his return home, he carried with him some ecclesi- 
astics to convert bis subjects; but thcy refusing to listen 
to them, and being offended atthe severe means he used 
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for their conversion, expelted him his kingdom, and, at 
the instigation of Canute, he was murdered on the 29th 
of July, on which day the anniversary of his martyrdom 
is celebrated. He had a church in Dublin, the site of 
which is not known; and this of Tallagh, near Lough- 
Jinstown, seven mites from Dublin, 

“ Every circumstance rchitive to this editice bespeaks 
its antiquit its smallness, its semi-circular arehe 
and vuriouy crosses in its chureh- 
mounted on a pedestal has four perforations in its head, 
through which child-bed linen was drawn to secure 
eusy delivery, and health to the infant. These holes 
were also used in matrimonial contracts among the 
Northerns sctiled here; the parties joining hands through 
them, and no engagement was thought more solemn 
or binding. Such promises in Scotland were called 
the promises of Odin, ‘This superstitious appropriation, 
of stones fully evinces its origin to be from the North, 
and derived from theace to us.” 



















EXCURSION VIII. 


From Dublin to Swords, as described and through Turven, 
Batruddery, Balbrizgan, Drogheda, Dunteer, and Castle- 
Bellingham, ta Dundalk; returning by Ardve, Car- 
lanstown, Kells, Navan, and Dunshaughlin, to Dublin. 


ALMOST all tourists, it is probable, prior to their 
examination of a country with their own cycs, form a 
confused but frequently vivid idea of its gencral features 5 _ 
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an idea, obtained either from books of travels, from 
oral information, or, as commonly perbaps, from mental 
glimpses, whosc sources are unknown, of its supposed 
appearances. But the descriptions of travellers, whether 
written or orally communicated, are to a proverb exag- 
gerated—or, at the least, very frequently convey such 
general notions of a whole country as will in truth 
apply only to particular places—while the scenery of 
the imagination, in this as in other cases, is usually 
obliterated at the very outset of actual survey. Yet 
that some such general idea of 2 country, if it bear but 
a resemblance to the truth, may be usctully imbibed by 
the tourist, preparatory to his departure, cannot be 
denied; if it serve only as a scale, by which to measure 
the infinity of exceptions to it, that will occur on the 
right hand und on the left, at every stage of his journey, 
or as a focus, from which particular truths will di- 
verge to their relative distances in the statistical view. 
Our ‘ Historical and Descriptive Sketch,’ though it 
may prove of some slight scrvice in this respect, neces- 
sarily, from its limits, and the variety of topics it em- 
braced, gave but an imperfect account of the general 
Face of the Country, and was next to silent in regard 
to its xtiguities—points on which an enlargement 
of our plan will now permit us somewhat to dilate, 
with candour, and, as we trast, not entirely without 
usefulness. 

The science of statistics has been defined, “ the 
knowledge of the present state of a country, with a 
view to its future improvement,” The accurate deve- 
lopement of this species of knowledge is the avowed 
object of our labours; and if we have been led to 
entertain a zealous, however humble, ¢ view to the im- 
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provement’ of the country undertaken to be described, 
we hope we shall at least be pardoned. No one will 
be so hardy as to assert that the Face of the Country, in 
Treland, is unsusceptible of improvement; and, as the 
term improvement, and every idea connected with it by 
the British traveller, is necessarily relative, Ircland 
must be contrasted with Britain, and with itself, in 
order to obtain clear notions of its actual state, and of 
the means, if they should appear to be wanting, to ace 
complish its amelioration. Let us then first broadly 
remark, that though the face of this country is almost 
invariably less rich than that of England, yet that it 
rarely presents the continuity of uncultivated moorland 
so prevalent in Scotland, and not frequently the rude 
rocky grandeur which characterizes so considerable a 
portion of Wales; that the apparent monotony of its 
surface, though so generally culturcd, is a consequence 
of the want of trees and hedge-rows rather than of exu- 
berance in the cultivated productions of the soil; that 
its mountains; though inferior in altitude, and sublimity 
of outline, both to these of North Britain and Cambria, 
may boast a picturesque character, generally unknown 
to those of the two latter countries ; that its coast views, 
particularly on the western shore, are altogether une 
qualled by those of the British island, and its lake sco- 
ney as superior in all the features, if not of the beauti- 
ful, of tue sublime; while, last, though not least in tho 
train of companson, its bogs, let it be observed, as 
regards their composition, catent, and use, as well as 
the singularity of their appearance, are without parallel 
in the other British denmnions. 

Dublin in itself presents s complete and striking 
contrast to the whole interior of the island, In Eng» 
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land, many are the cities and principal towns, affording 
strong features of resemblance to its metropolis: their 
public buildings are not much inferior, and their 
habitations, whether designed for the wealthy or the 
poorer orders, upon an equality with those belonging to 
the same classes in London: and whilc, every where, 
traces of variety in the face of*the soil are perceptible 
only in differences as to modes of culture, or diversities 
of produce, the abundance of trees, and the almost 
universal prevalence of enclosures decorated with hedge- 
rows, give to the whole an appearance, with which 
no country in Europe can vie, of a well-ordered and 
richly cultivated garden. The mellowed contrasts pre- 
sented to the eye of the traveller, are shades only of the 
same colouring in the picture: England is, in compari- 
son perhaps with the world, all unison, beauty, wealth, 
comfort, and harmony. 

But vainly do we look in Ireland, even in its very 
first provincial cities and towns, for public buildings to 
compare with the splendid architectural decorations of 
its capital; but few, very few, in proportion, are their 
mansions of the gentleman or the opulent trader; and 
the long avcnue of mud cottages, by which we usually 
approach and quit them, exhibits a marked deteri- 
oration even in comparison with the wretched alleyed 
erections of Dublin; a deterioration, surpassed only by 
that of the rural cabins congregated in petty villages, 
or scattered, still more thickly than in England, over 
the surface of the country. Yet, true it is, the very 
converse of this sketch, in some most important points, 
is seen to obtain in detached spots, dispersed like bloom- 
ing Edens on a wild, where the hand of some bencfactor 
to his species has reared the industrious and thriving 
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manufacturing town, or the neat, white, comfortable 
village. The view as we approach, it may be noticed 
also, of a very considerable number of the towns, is 
striking in no common degree; though the illusion 
thereby created, being dispelled immediately upon their 
entrance, is subservient in the end to less of pleasure 
than disappointment. The seats of the gentry are, in 
many parts, sufficiently numerous; and if here, as in 
other countries, some are remarkable for a style of me- 
retricious decoration, there are others, and not a few; 
where the principles of a correct taste evidently predo- 
minate.—Yet in this instance again, the immediate 
contiguity of the miserable hovels of the peasantry with 
many of these princely abodes, is hurtful both to the eye 
and to the feclings. The monotony of view, occasioned 
by the absence of foliage, particularly where the couns 
try is flat, may be readily supposed; yet, where it rises 
into gently swelling hills, the brightness of the verdure, 
and gencral luxuriance of the crops, unite to produce 
an effect of peculiarly softencd beauty, to which the 
very frequent recurrence of water becomes an additional 
charm. We may take this opportunity of observing 
also, that, notwithstanding the prevailing rudeness in 
agricultural practices, there are, independent of lands 
inanaged upon the most excellent systems by some 
spirited and intelligent proprietors, large tracts of coun- 
try most richly cropped, though the traces left by the 
plough describe lines which are any thing but straight, 
and though the hedges and ditches (where there are any) 
are in a state so different to what is technically called 
‘clean’, that, to the eyes ofnumcrous English agricultu- 
rists, they would appear infallible evidences of ‘ bad 
farming.” Indeed, the crops throughout the province of 
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which we have commenced the description, exhibited 
at the period of our visit, a degree of luxuriance, to 
which we had witnessed nothing equal in our progress 
across England; and if 2 Coke or a Curwen might have 
smiled at many features in the agricultural management, 
they would ave been proud, we believe, to have pro- 
duced as substantial proofs of their success. 

‘As to all that regards a very great majority of the 
population, penury, discomfort, and the radest habits of 
domestic life, are, alas! the prevailing attributes of poor 
Erin. There are few intelligent Irishmen, but will 
acknowledge this; nay, there are even many, (too 
Many, as with submission we conceive) who not only 
seem pleased to insist upon the present barbarism of 
their poorer countrymen, but are as eager to contend for 
their utter barbarity in every past age—a subject, the 
consideration of which intimately connects itself with a 
view of the Antiguities of their country. Our opinions 
on several points illustrative of the ancient history of 
Ireland will speedily appear; and we will now, by the 
way, observe that, notwithstanding the wild and uncouth 
features so apparent in the dwellings and domestic 
conveniences of the poor in this island, the charge of 
general barbarism against them would appear to us highly 
calumniatory: the Irish peasantry are indeed, as we have 
had abundant evidence to prove, far, very far, from the 
state properly described by that word: for if, as is 
probably true, the English poor are some centuries in 
advance of them as to modes of life, the Irish are as. 
much their superiors in general quickness of capacity, 
in mannera, and in intelhgence.* The exisung disposi- 

* We particularly mark this latter word, because we have ourselves 
witnewed the surprise of most respectable and most intelligent 
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tion among so many of the Irish to degrade their country 
al every period of its history, is not only singular, to say 
the least, in itself, but affords a curious illustration of 
the sway of fashion even in regard to theories of antiqui- 
ties; as not very many years have passed away, since 
the rage among the inhabitants of the same island, was 
to magnify Erin of old, for the splendour of her learned, 
religious, political, and warlike institutions, as though 
she excelled in those particulars, as well as in the 
liberal arts, the most celebrated nations of antiquity. 
‘The oracles of that period were the native historians, 
whose day-dreams, though often extremely absurd, 
should obtain a portion of our respect, were it only for the 
“mor patria’ in which they so evidently originated: 
the oracle of more modern times, who fights and 
slays them all, is Dr. Ledwich; and he, entering the 
arena of antiquities with nearly the single object, us it 
should appear, of proving the ancient natives of his 
country to have been sunk into that utter state of bur- 





Englishmen, at hearing it thus applied, thongh we have mibsequently. 
heard them confess the justice of the application. Tu truth, as the 
candid traveller will soon find himself constrained to admit, the poor 
Trislunan is, compared with Lis eqnals in many other countries, cou 
spicuously enfelligent: mind, aud a.certnin refinement of munner, are 
acen to emanate from hia grey frieze garment, or his rage, to the full 
‘5 offen as coarseness and stupidity are observed to habour beneath 
the mare comfortable habiliments of the English rustic: in proof 
of which let us now only obserse, (since we hnve already com- 
troduction to the first volume) that 
it the travelled Englishman bes attended only to the replies of thie 
lass of persons to common enquiries upon the road, he must in very 
naweraus instances recollect the stare, the gape, and the quin, an 
preludes to the wandering and uusatisfactory answer of the English 
cledyate, while he cenuot fail to contrast with it the almoust iufallibly 
‘prompt, pertinent, and civil information afforded by the Irish conn 
Ary man, 
Nok, te F 
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barism, from which it was “ impossible for them ever to 
emerge”—i. ¢. without the assistance of the “ English or 
‘Normans"—employs his whole learning and genius in 
contending that buildings of “lime and stone” never 
entered into the conceptions of the Irish; that every 
scrap of antiquity, too old to be English, must be 
“Danish;” that the Teaghmor, or grand palacc, of 
Tara, never existed but in the rhapsodies of the bards; 
and that St. Patrick himself, if ever he existed, was— 
he does not precisely inform us what—but, as we should 
judge from the context, a river,” or “ mountain!” 
We will not charge the Doctor, (since neither justice 
nor politencss would warrant such a charge) with 
“ignorance and anility” as the ground of his asser- 
tions; though he has not scrupled to bestow them on 
a native writer, whose zeal, industry, and abilitivs, were 
as conspicuous as his own;* but we will venture to cx- 
press, the hope, that, in the last-mentioned notable dis- 
covery, the Ledwich-mania attained its climax; and that 
henceforth Irishmen will adopt those medium conclu- 
sions, between the Ductor’s and their old historians, tela- 
tive to the antiquities of their island, which are not only 
the most honourable to their country’s reputation, but, 
in the nature of things, since truth usually takes a middle 
path, the most likely to be consistent with her dictates, 
Our sentiments, in regard to particular antiquities, will 
accompany their description; but we decm it a necessary 
preliminary, as regards our English readers at least, 
to treat of them in this place in the form of a general 
view. With this design, us deservedly tuhing prece- 


* The Rev, Mervyn Archidall: author of the * Monasticon 
Hibernicum,” 
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dence in Irish Antiquities, the Round Towers will first 
come under consideration. Of these very singular edi- 
fices, one or two have been already noticed ; Dr. Led- 
wich, in his usual strain, ascribes them one and all to the 
Danes; but, in common fairness, we shall give a sume 
mary of the doctrines of other authors on this head; 
and, if we subjoin an opinion of our own, it will be 
with deference to all who may be better informed. 
The origin, period of crection, and intended uscs, of these 
towers, have all been very warmly contested; though, 
after all, the subject really appears one which is 
involyed in almost impenetrable obscurity, ‘They are 
uot, however, so strictly peculiar to this country as Sir 
Richard Hoare was led to imagine, when he remarked 
that there were “ none in England or Wales, and only 
two in Scotland;” as they are found, thinly scattered, 
attached to tne country churches of England, and aro 
even frequent in the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk." 
In Ireland, these erections vary much as to their dis- 
tances from the several churches, though they are most 
commonly situated nearly at their north-west angle: in 
their respective altitudes and dimensions they are also 
unlike; as well as in the number of thcir floors, and in 
the height of their entrances from the ground. Their 
architecture is uniformly simple, but the masonry 
exceedingly substantial, Mr. Gordon's description of 
the Round Tower at Abernethy, in Scotland, would 
answer almost equally well for any one in Ireland. He 
says, “ at Abernethy, the ancient capital of the Pictish 


© In these latter counties, it is but justice to Dr. Ledwich to 
vemark, the universal tradition assigas them tothe Danes ; there are 
Lowever several points of dissimilarity between them and the Irish 
round towers, 
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nation, could discover nothing cacept a stately hollow 
pillar, without a staircase, so that when I entered within, 
and looked upward, I could scarce forbear imagining 
myself at the bottom of adecp draw-well. It has only 
‘one door or entrance, facing the north, »omewhat above 
the basis; the height of which is cight fect und a half, 
and the breadth two feet and # half. Towards the top 
are four windows, equidistant, and five fect nine inches 
in height, and two feet two inches in breadth, and cach is 
supported by two small pillars. At the bottom are two 
rows of stones, projecting from beneath, which verved 
for a basis, or pedestal. Thc whole height of the pillar 
is 75 feet; the external circumference at the base is 48, 
but diminishes somewhat towards the top, and the 
thickness of the wall is three fect and a half.”—Giraldus 
Cambrensis, who wrote in 1185, distinctly calls these 
buildings ‘ turres ccclesiastice,? und seems to ascribe 
their erection to the native Irish; while John Lynch, an 
Trish writer of the seventeenth century, asserts that they 
were erected by the Danes, about 838; in which opinion 
he is followed by Peter Walsh, who suppeses them to 
have been at first used as watch-towem aguimst the 
natives, and afterwards appropriated to boly uses, as 
steeple-houses, and belfrics—-Dr. Molyncux, in 1727, 
‘unites with the two latter writers in attributing them to 
the Danes, but conceives them to have been crected 
solely as Bel! Towers for calling the people of large 
districts to join in religivas ordinances—Mr. Harris 
thinks, that (ike many similar pillars in eastern coun+ 
tries) they may have been designed for the recepuon of 
anchorite movks: and mentions the tradition that an 
anchorite lived at the top of one at Drumlaban, in 
Cavan, which retuined the name of Clock-Ancoire, or the 
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Stone of the Anchorite.—Dr. Smith, in his History of 
Cork, quotes an Irish manuscript, in which the use of 
these towers is sud to have been to imprison penitents, 
and adds that they were called ‘* Ixclusoria, or Arcti 
inclusorii. ergastula,” the prisons of narrow inclosure. 
‘The same author observes, in his History of Waterford, 
that “ the Round Tower at Ardmore had been evidently 
used as a belfry, as a part of the oak beam remained from 
which the bell was suspended; and that two channels 
were cut in the sill of the door, where the rope came 
out; and thus the bell was sounded by the ringer, who. 
stood below on the outside of the door-way.”—-Generab 
Vallancey, however is disposed to assign them to a very 
remote period of antiquity; supposing them to have 
been built by the Old Irish, or Aire Coti, as he styles 
them, the primitive inbabitants of Britain and the 
western isles, who, after the religion of the Brahmins, 
are stated to have worshipped: fire; observing that “ the 
pyramidal flame secms to have given the idea of the 
Round Towers, which were conical, and ended in a 
point at top, both in Hlindostan, and in Ireland.”—Upon 
a review of all these discordant opinions, Sir Richard 
Hoare expresses himself incliued to favour the opinion 
of Dr. Smith, grounded as it is upon the tradition of an 
ancient Irish manuseript. “The figure of our Saviour 
on the cross,” the Baronet remarks, “ which is sculp- 
tured over the key-stone of the door-way to the Round 
Tower at Donaghmore, will at once overturn the inge- 
nious system of General Vallancey, and prove these 
buildings to have been of Ciristian, not of Pagan origin.” 
“ T should suppose them,” he continues, “ to have been 
erected about the ninth century, and nearly at the same 
time with the stone-roofed chapels, at which period 
vs $ 
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Ireland abounded with holy men, and was much resorted 
to as a seminary for learning and religion. * * * * * * 
I think we may also safely give the credit of their con- 
struction to the native Irish : that they were very numerotis 
in former days, the modern survivors will amply testify; 
and that they were built after the usual method and plan 
‘of the country, (“more patric”) and had a connexion 
with the adjoining churches, being called “ turres ecclesi- 
astice,” the words of Giraldus will sufficiently prove.”— 
To these opinions of Sir Richard’s, from which we by 
no mcans venture a general dissent, we may add that 
some of these towers are, it is probable, of even later 
erection; a» may be instanced in that at Roscrea, in 
Tipperary, which, at the distance of 38 feet from the 
ground, has a pointed, or Gothic arch; a style of archi- 
tecture, which, it is generally agreed, was not iutro- 
duced into this country tili the tweltth century. ‘This 
arch, it is true, may have becn a more modern addition 
to the orginal structure; while it is possible also, that 
some of the towers may claim a Pagan origin, though 
certainly not so high an antiquity as is ascribed to them 
by General Vallancey ;* nor is even this latter notion, 
we think, altogether inconsistent with the geacral ac- 











buildings of stone, compacted will lime-cement, were un- 
Jenown in Gaul aod Brituin previously to the arrival of the Rovoa 
it follows, nearly of course, that they nere hex equally usdnowa in 
Jreland, whose inhabitant were derived from the same parent stock, 
the Celts and the Belgw; but it by no menus follows, that buildings 
0 coustracted were altogether wantiug in the latter country, afler 
the estublishment of the Romane in Britsin; and, indeed, while suc 
cessive arrivaly of the expatriated Britons in frelané, way be natu 
sally supposed to have proved the means of introducing architecture, 
ud the other arts, of Rumonized Britain into the islend, we have lite. 
vally nothing beyond assertions in evidence of the contrary. 
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near toeach other. The name of Rath may, I thnk, 
be more appropriately apphed to these; as, hom than 
dimensions, and shght elevation, they were calc ulated 
for those confercnces and mectings which the word lite- 
rally imphes; and the circumstance of finding two ad- 
joming each other, seems to stcngthcn thts supposition. 
(The term Rath has becn thought to be a conuption 
from Raad, which, m the Dash language, significs 
a council, and which 1s mterpreted by Lhuyd, m bis 
Insh-Lnghsh Dictionary, a village, a prince’s seat; also, 
an artsficial mount o: barow ) These cannot be se- 
pulchial, as no such elisated form is to be found 
amongst the great varity of baiows which the chalky 
downs of the west of England present. 

3. High-aned cucular tumulus, with more than one 
fosse. ‘Lhese are evidently military works; 43 ac 
hhewise, 

4. ‘Lhose with rampaits and out-works.—The most 
common plan 1s a bighaaiscd circular mound, with a 
square o1 oblong work attached to it, the whole su 
roundcd by one o1 more ditches. ‘This mode of tortifi- 
Cation was adopted also m Wales; and from the circum- 
stance related in the Chiomicles of that country, of their 
ficquent demolition, and then very speedy re-edification, 
IT have reason to suppose that the buildings upon them 
were made of wood; otherwise they never could have 
Deen so quickly destioyed and sestored. There 38 a 
greater umtormity 1 the military earthen works ot he 
Jand, than in those of England and Walcs; neithei are 
they so compli ated m then form, noi so stupendous in 
an then proportions.* 


* Tom im Ireland, pp 204. 5.'., 
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Scone Crosses. On these Sir Richard remarks, “‘ that 
they are neither of that light and taper form, nor 
elegant Gothic workmanship, by which the crosses, 
‘erected by our English monarch, Edward the First, to 
the memory of Eleanor, his queen, were so particularly 
distinguished: but though simple in their design, they 
are yet rich in sculptare.®®* In the second volame 
of Vallancey’s Collectanes, are engravings of two 
Crosses standing in the church-yard of Castle Dermot, in 
the county of Kildare, with inscriptions said to be in the 
Ogham characters, and supposed to bear the date of the 
tenth century. It is difficult to fix the period of their 
constraction, but I should imagine them coeval with 
the Round Tower, and the work of the ninth or tenth 
century; but I cannot think that the Ogham character 
Gif such a character ever existed) was in use so late as 
the tenth century.” A prevalent idea in Ireland, re- 
specting these Crosses, is, that they were transmitted, at 
avery early period of christianity, to the ‘ Land of 
Saints,’ sculptured as they are now seen, from Rome, by 
order of the Pope—This, however, docs not appear 
extremely likely, when it is recollected that the religion 
of Ireland, at the remote era alluded to, although it 
doubtless emanated from, had very early discontinued 
its connection with the Papal hierarchy. 

Oratories and Chapels. The construction of these is 
almost uniformly simple: they are generally small, 
entircly of stone, but many of them of a date long prior, 
(as strong prejudices only, we think, will disallow) to 
the arrival of the Dunes, to whom the modern doctrine 
ascribes all antique buildings of that material. 

Cromlechs, Of these some mention has already been 
incidentally made, We will only add, that all our ac- 
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quaintance with the Druids, whose religion preceded 
Christianity in all the British islands, points to their pro- 
bable origin as derived from them. 

The ruins of Abbeys and Religious Houses, the produc- 
tions of Norman times, are usually inferior in interest to 
those of the sister kingdom: the pointed style of architec- 
ture, the beauty of which in Britain constitutes their 
chief attraction, appearing in Ircland to have been 
brought to an infinitely less perfect state. 

The province of Leinster is the most level and best 
cultivated in the island. Dublin county, through the 
northern portion of which we are about to conduct the 
reader, is said, in its bogs, heaths, rocky mountains, 
wild glens, sombre landscapes, and sea views, in con- 
nection with its cultured districts, to present a complete 
epitome of the country at large. Yet the tract through 
which we shall immediately travel, will afford but few 
instances of this diversity. The cottages by the way- 
side, as far as Swords, we found almost always comfort- 
able looking; and few, 2s are the generality in Ireland, 
without chimncys, But many of the peasants, the 
femates more particularly, were barefooted, even st this 
trifling distance from the capital. The aspect: of the 
country all along would have deserved, in the fullest 
sense, the epithet of rich, had it but possessed the ap- 
pendages of trees and hedge-rows. This part of our 
first journey to the north of Leinster having been per- 
formed in one of the Dublin jawnting-cars, we were 
subjected to the perpetual inconvenience of stopping ta 
permit the passage of droves of cars, of a somewhat 
Gitlerent description, (the agricultural) carrying hay and 
straw to the metropolis; these, without the least com- 
Punction, straggling oser the otherwise suflictently wide 
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road, ju such a manner as to allow of no alternative bat 
that of waiting till they had passed. ‘Lhe ‘ rule of the 
road,’ it should appear, is in truth a ¢ paradox’ to Irish 
drivers; since on every direction-post we noticed con- 
spicuous instructions to them to keep their proper side; 
notwithstanding which, we were subjected nearly every 
ten minutes to the delay complained of. We observed 
several Scotch carts, along with these agricultura? 
cars, as well as farther in the interior; and with some 
confidence we anticipate, that the former will ere very 
long entirely supplant the latter for every purpose of 
husbandry. When, indeed, the rude and ill-adupted 
construction of the car is considered, it might appear 
wonderful to such as are not aware of the deep-rooted 
partiality every where existing to old practices, that it 
should yet obtain udimirers in opposition to its lighter 
and every way superior substitute. Whatever were 
the load, both car aud cart were uniformly drawn by a 
single hore, 

Tounv.y, the first village after passing Swords, is 
wholly uninteresting to the general tourist. But, 

Lusk, on our right, is well worthy the notice of the 
antiquary, on account of the curious architecture of its 
Churck ; which consists of two long aisles, separated by 
ascreen of seven arches; and at its west end is a re- 
markable square steeple, with round towers connected 
with three of its angles, whilst opposite to the fourth is a 
detached round tower, in very good preservation, and 
Joftier than the others. The cast end only of this struc- 
ture is at prescnt appropriated to the purposes of public 
worship. The walls of a church, said to have ben 


part of an aucicat nunnery, are mentioned here by 
Arehdall. 
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Between Rusu, yct more to the right, celebrated for 
its Cured Ling, and Sxennres, (both on the const, and 
pretty considerable fishing-towns,) there are large 
rocks, interesting to the mineralogist, of the Lapis Hi- 
dernicus, or Irish slate, the vitriolic particles of which 
are seen to effloresce in various places. They are 
remarkable also for producing great quantities of sea- 
weed, from which kelp is made. Near are several 
elegant seats and villas: Rusk House, amongst others, 
the scat of Lady Palmer, boasts a noble collection of 
paintings by the old masters, well worthy to be in- 
spected by the eye of taste. Sz. Patrick's Isle, almost 
opposite Skerries, is said to be the spot on which the 
renowned saint of that name first landed; and the 
church upon the isle, the ruins of which still exist, is 
recorded to have been founded by him. At that period, 
tradition farther says, the isle was separated from the 
main land by a trifling stream only at spring tides, and 
that it was at other times accessible on foot; but the 
interval is now impassable at the lowest ebb of the tide, 
and in consequence the sacred pile has been suffered to 
fall into ruin, For, this church having been anciently 
a place of worship for the inhabitants of Skerries, the 
want of communication with it has occasioned the 
erection of another edifice at the latter place, called St. 
Patrick’s New Church. On this island a priory also, 
the ruins of which are still visible, was founded by 
Sitric, the son of Murchard, between the years 1213 and 
1228; but, the situation being found inconvenient, it was 
removed by Henry, Archbishop of Dublin, to Hole 
Patrick, a village contiguous to Skerries. 

To Gnace Dieu, three miles N. of Swords, agreeably 
to Archdall, “ about the year 1190, John Comyn, Arch- 
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bishop of Dublin, removed the nunnery from Lusk, and 
dedicated it to the Virgin Mary on her Nativity: he 
filled it with regular canonesses following the rule of 
St. Augustin, and granted an endowment to it. Part of 
the ruins yet remain; in which is a head carved in stone, 
which shews that the building of Grace Dicu, though 
not spacious, was by no means a work of an inferior 
order, The ancient road Jeading from this nunnery to 
Swords, formerly a town of note, is still to be seen, 
paved with a reddish stone, whereon are several small 
bridges.”* 

Passing the Man of War, an inn much frequented on 
this road, and through the decayed village of Balruddery, 
we reach, two miles from the last-mentioned place, 

Baxexiccax. This is @ small port, (principally 
supported by its fishery,) which owes its origin to the 
Jate Baron Hamilton: the cotton-manufactory, stated to 
have failed here, has been converted into flour and corn 
stores. Within the pier, which was built under the eye 
of the Baron, ships, bringing coal and culm from Wales, 
&c., some of 200 tons burden, can lay their broadsides, 
and unload at the quay. 

Baliungan Castle, near this coast, is now a mass of 
ruins, having becn taken and dismantled by Cromwell; 
yet enough reinains to give interest to the legendary 
tales connected with it, which say, that it once contained 
a friary and nunnery within its walls, whose inmates, 
during the troubles of early times, here sought and found 
® sure protection, Its architecture, of the thirteenth 
century, combines the domestic with the castellated 
form, in the then usual style of a baronial residence. 


‘* Monast, Hibern. p. 216, 
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Two large towers at the west end, with a parapet in 
front covering the passage between them, the whole 
richly mantled with ivy, are yet remuining; besides 
which, the chapel and cemetery, with many of the inte 
rior apartments, may be traced in the ruins. The situ- 
ation must have been a delightful one to its ancient 
owners, as it commands a widely-cxtended prospect in 
every direction. 

‘aut, on our left, bordering on the county of Meath, 
has many charms for the traveller of taste in its very 
beautiful Glen, whose romantic rocks, cascade, and 
rugged caves, are finely contrasted by the picturesque 
ruins of its antique Castle. Though a visit to this spot 
will occasion a trifling detour from the main road, we 
recommend its inspection to every tourist, It will bear 
comparison even with some of the romantic scenery in 
the far-famed county of Wicklow. 

Brenwanstown, in the same direction, is remark- 
able for a Cromlech, consisting of six upright stones, 
supporting one placed horizontally, the latter of which 
is 14 feet long, by 12 broad: it is not the least curious 
among these very remote remains, 

At the distance of a mile ands half N. W. from 
Balbriggan, is Gonmaxstowx, remarkable only as 
it contains the ancient Seat of Lord Gormanstown. 
Having now entered the county of Meath, it is incum- 
bent on us to remark, that for its mansions of the nobility 
and opulent gentry, as well as for the general style of its 
cultivation, it may vie with any other in Ircland: we 
are concerned to be unable to add, that the comforts of 
the cotter-inhabitants are commensurate with these signs 
of apparently general prosperity; although, perhaps, as 
many exceptiuns to the usual wretchedness of the lower 
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classes are here to be met with as in most districts of the 
island. The surface is most commonly flat; intersected 
by the rivers Boyne, (which divides the county into 
nearly two equal parts) Blackwater, Nanny-water, Rye- 
water, and Moynally. . 

Duteex, « few miles westward of our roat, is pleas 
santly situated on the Nanny-water, This now decayed 
town was an episcopal sce for many ages; and the ruined 
Abbey-Church, with its venerable and inajestic tower, is, 
with justice perbaps, supposed to have been the first 
stone edifice, of its kind, erected in Ireland. St. Cis- 
nan, or Kenan, is said to have founded the abbey about 
488: it was frequently plundered by the Danes, as well 
as by the Irish in their intestine wars; notwithstanding 
which, it contained great riches at the Dissolution, and 
was possesseil of a very large property in lands and tithes. 
‘The bodies of Brian Boromhe, and Morogh, his son, both 
slain at the battle of Clontarf, were brought by the monks 
of Swords to this Abbey, and from thence canseyed to 
Louth by those of St. Cianan. The annals of the Four 
Masters, at the year 1169, remark, that this church of 
Duleek was a Damliag, or stone building; very properly 
remarked us a proof that such were then not common in 
Ireland. Athcarne Castle, romanucally situated in the 
midst of trees, not far from the Nanny-water, which flows 
by its north side, is a large square building, defended at 
the angles by towers; the whole in good preservation, 
To the west, adjoining the main building, are offices, 
which appear to be of the same date, ‘The principal 
entrance, which is on the southside, is through a pointed 
arch. In the upper corners of a defuced coat of ars, 
cut on a square stone, are the letters 

W. iB. LD. 
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The date is 1590. The ditch, which snrrounded the 
castle, and the walls, che latter of great thickness, must 
have rendered it capabie of sustaining a protracted se 
particularly as the edinee iy not commanded by a 
enunences in its imme 

The city of Drocutys, on the Boyne, is for the most 
part in the county of Louth, but is also a county mn itself, 
‘The approach to this place is somewhat string; the 
river, with the vessels Tying in it, and the bridge, forming 
the toreground in the ve hile the city, with the house 
of the Catholic Primate of Ireland, @ conspicuons object, 
rise up the slope behind it, ‘The harbour iy good, and 
the Boyne naviguble us high as the bridge, Drogheda 
sends one inember to Parhument, who iy elected by the 
freemen and fevcholders, It is governed by u mayor, 
recorder, two sheriils, a town clerk, mayor of the staple, 
two justices of the peace, two coruners, and a law 
agent, Jt gives the tiles of marquis, carl, aud viscount, 
to the family of Moore. 

This city is large, and respectable-looking, being 
built with tolerable regularity. It is encompassed with 
high but antiquated walls, pierced by four gates; but 
these defences, were they even modern and in a perlect 
state, would appear tu be of little importance to its 
sufety, since the place is entirely commanded by the 
adjacent eminences. The extension and improvements 
of Drogheda have been rapid within the last few yearn; 
the principal street, as well as the new houses on the 
quay, are substantial and handsome; and should the 
corporation, whose revenues are ample, succeed in 
permanently deepening the bed of the river, so that 
vessels of larger burden might lade and unlade at the 
quay, the commercial benefits derived would doubtless 
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on conquest, he led his troops in person a third time to 
the breach, and with an intrepid, steady, and impetuous 
charge, bearing down all opposition, gained possession 
of the ground. A scene more tremendous, if possible, 
ensued; the deliberate carnage of the garrison, officers 
and privates, and Romish ecclesiastics, found in the 
place; a carnage commanded by Cromwell, and reluc+ 
tantly executed by the soldiery. From this butchery, 
which was continued for five days, a few escaped in dis 
guise, and ubout 30 were spured; but these were trans 
ported as sluves to Barbadocs. ‘To strike terror into his 
Opponents appears to have been the only vbject of the 
ferocious gencral jn issuing his orders for the slaughter: 
and in this he appears to have succeeded; for so panic- 
struck were the garrisons of the neighbouring towns of 
Trim and Dundalk, by the tidings which quickly reached 
them of the event, that they fled precipitately, without 
attempting so much as a show of resistance, 

‘The tourist should by no means quit Drogheda, with- 
out making an excursion along the north bank of the 
Boyne, which he may advantageously extend as far as 
Slane. The views, naturally picturesque, are embel- 
lished with numerous remains of ancient castles and 
abbeys; and the appearance of the river itself, although 
its gencral character is monotonous, derives a degree of 
beauty from the number of aquatic plants with which it 
abounds. Two miles from the city is the Lord, ‘where 
William III. passed the river to encounter the forces of 
the weak and irresolute James: a rock at the identical 
spot forms an appropriate base for the obclisk erected 
‘upon it, to perpetuate the memory of that great event. 
‘The gallant Duke Schomberg, to whom a tablet is 
erected in St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin, fell in this 
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battle, by a volley fired, it is said, by bis own men, 
on perceiving him surrounded by a party of the enemy, 
who had been presiously mistaken for friends; the errur 
not being discovered, until he was actually a prisoner 
in their hands, the rash resenge of his followers thus 
became the cause of his destruction. About the same 
time fell George Walker, the brave defender of Derry, 
whose military ardour had unnecessarily carried him 
into this battle, The view of this ¢ well foughten’ field, 
from an adjacent eminence which commands it, is 
extremely fine; here the vale is seen losing itself 
amidst bold acclivities; while the commemorative obe+ 
lisk, a noble pillur, most judiciously placed on a rising 
ground, appeurs to the greatest advantage. 
Mowastersorce, about a mile farther westward, is 
in itself an uninteresting spot; and the monks, who 
erected the Abbey, whose ruins are yet to be seen here, 
certainly did not shew their usual good taste and skill in 
the choice of its site. Speaking of these monastic re- 
mains, Mr. Archdalt says, “ Here we find the ruins of 
two small Chapels; and although nothing remarkable is 
to be secn in their structure, yet do they evince the 
great antiquity of this foundation. (He has previously 
observed that the founder was St. Bute, or Boctius, who 
died in 521, aud from whom the monastery was anciently 
called Monaster-Bute.) Near the west end of one of 
these chapels is a Round Tower, 110 feet high, beauti- 
fully diminishing in the manner of a Tuscan pillar, from 
a base of 1 feet; its circumference is 17 yards; and 
the wall, built of a slaty stone, of which the surround- 
ing hills are composed, is three feet six inches thick; 
the door is five feet six inches in height, 22 inches in 
width, and six feet from the present level of the ground; 
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it is arched, and built of free stone, as are the windows 
of the chapels; in the inside, the diameter is nine feet; 
and above the door it is divided into five stories, by 
Tings of stones slightly projecting. There are two large 
crosses on the south side of the chapels; the principal 
one is said to be of an entire stone, und is called St. 
Boyne’s Cross, which is the most ancient religious relique 
now extant in Ircland: the ornamental figures on it are 
rudely engraven, and at once shew the uncivilized age 
in which they were exccuted; there is also an inscrip- 
tion on this cress, in the Old Irisk ebaracter, equally 
inelegant with the figures; some letters of which appear, 
and evidently form the word Murepacn, who was for 
some time hing of Irclund, aud died A.D. 534, about 
100 years alter the arrival of Saint Patrick. This 
Abbey contizues to he a burial-place of note.” 

Tt was in ceference iv the above-quoicd account of 
St. Boyne’s Cross, that Dr, Ledwich so warmly remarked. 
‘upon the “ignorance and anility that could call it the 
most ancient relique in Ireland, when the word Mure- 
dach is satd to be legible on it. For if Muredach lived 
A.D. 534, neither the letters nor language of that 
time would be intelligible now, as the impossibility of 
deciphering the Brehon laws, of a much later date, 
abundantly proves, *™* ‘Three Anglo-Saxon coins, 
with many more, were found by a man, who was dig- 
ging a grave near St. Boyne’s Cross: two have the 
words Edmund Rex, the other Edelstan, It is probable 
the Ostmen, (or Danes) who inhubited Ireland in great 
numbers, acquired these in their predatory incursions 
into the Saxon heptarchy, or that they were procured in 
the way of trade. Let this be as it may, the sculp- 
tures sceme to belong to the ninth or tenth century, and 
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the coins support this opinion.”—Leaving the farther 
discussion of this point to more zealous antiquaries, with 
the single remark, that we cannot perceive the impro- 
pricty of attributing this and others of the stone crosses 
to the same era, and the same netire artists, who pro- 
duced the stone-roofed chapels, and round towers, we 
beg to recommend the ruins at Monasterbuice, col- 
lectively, to the tourist, as a most singular and interesting 
groupe; comprising, ax they do, within the compass of a 
small church-yard, two perfect stoue crosses, and one im= 
perfect, a large round tower, and the shells oftwo chapels. 
‘The two perfect crosses are both of elaborate design and 
sculpture. Round the base of the inferior in altitude, 
St. Patrick's, (of which a view is given) is an inscription, 
beginning, as it appeared to Sir Richard Hoare, with 
the words 








O DOMINE... 


And the Baronet appropriately observes, that ‘ neither 
can the sister kingdom of England, nor the principality 
of Wales, produce their equals.’ The summit of the 
ound tower is in great decay. 

About a mile and a half from the banks of the river, 
in a valley five miles west of Drogheda, are the not 
Jess interesting ruins of the once stately Abbey of Melli- 
font; from the modern inspection of which, it has been 
observed, we neither can nor onght to judge of their 
former situation and appearance; since both nature and 
art have been robbed by time of their respective deco- 
rations. The site of this renowned abbey, however 
forbidding in its present state, well answered the situa- 
tion that was usually selected by the monastic orders; 
and, before the valley was stripped of its sylvan 
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honours, would have formed a most pleasing religious 
retirement. 

Fragments of a chapel, a few arches and pillars, with 
four sides of an octagonal baptistery, the only present 
remains, are calculated to convey but a faint idea of the 
original state of this magnificent pile. The entrance to 
the chapel was by a ‘ superb Gothic arch, exquisitely 
finished,’ of which a plate and description occurs in 
Wright’s ‘ Louthiana,’ published 1758; but this is not 
now to be seen, having, as Sir Richard Hoare was in- 
formed by an Irish gentleman, ¢ bcen played for as a stake 
at piguet, and lost? From the remains of the groined 
roof and windows, this chapel scems to have bren exe- 
cuted in a good style. The baptistery, mentioned by 
mistake as a bath in the Louthiana, appears to have 
heen built of a light grey freestone. 

Mellifnt Abbey was founded in 1142 by O'Carrol, 
prince of Uriel, for Cistertians; St. Bernard furnishing 
the monks from his own abbey of Clairvaux, in France. 
The fame of St. Bernard, and the reputed sanctity of the 
monks, soon procured it ample possessions, and a scat 
for the abbot in parliament. In 1192, Devorgilla, the 
wife of O’ Rourke, prince of Breffiny, whose ruvishment 
by Mac Morrough, king of Leinster, afforded Henry II. 
a plea for his subjugation of the island to the British 
crown, died and was interred here. On the suppression 
of the monastery in 1540, its vast possessions were con- 
ferred on Sir Edward Moore, ancestor to the present 
Marquis of Drogheda, who had greatly distinguished 
himself in the wars between the restless natives aud the 
inhabitants of the pale. Sir Edward made Meltifont his 
principal residence, strongly fortified it, and built a cas 
tle for additional security. But in 1641, the Irish sat 
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down before it with a body of 1300 infantry ; to oppose 
whom, there were but 24 musqucteers any 15, horse-men 
in the place: notwithstanding this disparity, however, 
the besieged made a most vigorous defence, until their 
ammunition was exhausted; when they cut their way 
through the Irish camp to Drogheda, with the exception 
of 11 of their number, whom their enemies savrificed ty 
the manes of 120 of their own men, killed in the contest. 

Before we reach the village of New Gnayee, we 
have again entered the county of Meath, At this 
village is a most singular and extensive Z'umulus, in 
outward appearance very similar to those met with oa 
the cbalky hills of Wiltshire and Dorsctshire; but difer- 
ing from them in haying been encircled by enormous 
unhewn upright stuncs, some of which are yet remaiu- 
ing. It differs also from those seen in the weet of 
England, in containing beneath its verdant surface a 
subterrancous temple,” constructed of the rudest ma- 
terials aud certainly of very great antiquity. ‘The 
discovery of this most singular perhaps among the 
antiquities of Irclaud, was sade about the year 1699, 
by Mr. Campbell, who resided at the village; and who, 
obsersing stones under the green sod, caried muny of 
them away, and at length arrived at a brond flat stone 
covering the mouth of a gallery, the dimensions uf which 
are thus given by Dr. Ledwich. ‘ Al the entrance, it 
is three feet wide and two hi at 13 fect from the ce 
trance, it is but two feet two inches wide. ‘The length 
of the gallery, from its mouth to the beginning of the 
dontic, is 62 feet; from thence to the upper part of the 





* Cromlechs we are told by Sir R. C. Hoare, are sometiores funud 
benesth the surface of the barrows in parta of Somersetahire aud 
Wiltshire, where stone abounds, 
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dome, 12 feet six inches. The cave, (or dome) with the 
gallery, gives the exact figure of a cross: the length, be- 
tween the arms of the cross, is 20 feet. The dome 
forms an octagon, 20 feet high, with an area of about 
17: it is composed of long flat stoncs, the upper project- 
ing a little below, (beyond) the lower, and closed in and 
capped with a flat flag.” 

Sir Richard Hoare’s observations on this building are 
80 comprehensive and judicious, that we have great 
pleasure in collecting and transcribing them, in prefer- 
ence to submitting our own remarks, The area beneath 
the dome, he says, resembles the upper part of a cross, 
as the avenue does the stem: the avenue, leading to the 
area, is formed by large upright stones, pitched perpen- 
dicularly in a row on each side, and supporting the flat 
stones that form the roof; this covering rises gradually 
till it reaches the dome, which is not (like our modern 
cupolas) formed by key-stones converging to a centre, 
‘but after the manner of our stair-cases, each long stone 
projecting a little beyond the end of that immediately 
beneath it; and a large fiat stone making the cove of the 
centre. The tallest of the stones forming the adit to the 
sacellum, is seven feet six inches in height: its compa- 
nion, on the opposite side, about seven feet. Three 
recesses (the head and arms of the cross) open from the 
area, one facing the avenue or gallery, and one on 
each side: in the one to the right is a large stone vase, 
which antiquaries have denominated a rock basin, 
within the excavated part of which ate two circular ca- 
vities, each about the size of a child’s head. Several of 
the rude stones composing this recess, are decorated 
with a variety of devices, circular, zigzag, and diamond- 
shaped: some of this latter pattern seem to bear the 
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marks of superior workmanship, the squares being 
indented. Many of the stones on each side of the adit 
have similar rude marks upon them, and one of them 
ha» spiral zigzags. Some antiqumies have cared their 
zeal so far, as to discover (in idea) defters on the stones, 
which they have attributed to the Phemcians; whilst 
others have denommated them Ogham characters: 
these marks bear very litle resemblance to liters, but 
possess @ great degree of similarity to the ornaments 
found on the ancient Brush urna discovered under the 
tumuh of Wiltshire. In the opposite recess, there 
are the fragments of another rock basin, and some 
authors assert (though, perhaps, without much founda- 
tion) that the centre recess contained a thnd .ase —Ior 
a short space from the entrance of the avenue, the 
roof 18 so low, that admittance can only be obtained by 
crawhng, but after passing under one of the side stones, 
which has fallen across the passage, it becomes suffi- 
ciently elevated to admit a person at his full height.°—- 


© Gir Richard observes, bewever, that “ though the form of this 
‘building certarnty bears some 1esamblance to that of a crass, F een by 
no means attribute the construction of tt to wo late a period, sux after 
the rntroductioa of Clrutanity inte our niaad, loog before which 
fume, 1f I may be allowed to judge from the researches I have made 
in Wiltshire, the custom of burying under tumuli, or barrows, bail 
cemed” In Ireland, Chrutian:ty 19 supposed to bere been preached 
bby St, Patrick about the middie of the Sfthcemtury and, tho. gh the 
period at which thie very singular structare was erected, will forever, 
atos probable, remam unkaowa, yet we cannot but ooncerve that an 
era rufierently remote will be sangned to it, mm uaming the ceatory 
posterior, or thet nomediately proor, (ree Chnstianity was not totally 
uaksown bere even before the arrival of St Patnck) to that event. 
The dgure of = cross x, we thiak, sufficiently described, to extabinh 
the iden that sack a igure was intended, the mere rudeness of the 
‘esemblaneo 1m no remote wn age, cannot be conndered as 2 proof to 
thecontrary why, thes, may we ot derive this form from thet unin 
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From the floor of the cavity to the summit of the 
tumulus, is about 70 fect; the circumference at top 
is 300; and the base of the mount occupies no less than 
two acres of ground: the whole forming a most stupen- 
dous atchievement of human lebour. 

Stawr, six miles from Drogheda, is a neat and 
newly-built town, and presents other curious relics of 
amiquity, The situation of the place, at a remarkably 
picturesque part of the river, is such as could not be 
oveilooked, either by the cloister-loving monk, or the 
more solitary anchorite. Accordingly, as Archdall 
informs us, “ an Abbey” of Canons Regular, was found- 
ed at a very carly age, on a hill, adjoining the town, 
and was remarkable for being many years the residence 
of Dagobert, king of Austrusia, who (A. D. 653) at the 
age of seven years, was taken by Grimoald, mayor 
‘tf the palace, and, by his direction, shorn « monk, 
rendered unfit to bold the reins of government, and 
‘banished into Ireland. He was received into this abbey, 
where he obtained an education proper for the enjoy- 
moent of a throne, and continued here during the space 


of Christianized notions with the more anciest Celtic practices, 0 
Vikely to have prevailed at the time we are contemplating? We 
muut also anbmit, that, agreeably to Mr, Whitaker's remarks, the 
custom of burying under tumuli evidently did survive the introdue- 
tion of Christianity in Englaud;-—and why not also in Ireland? It 
ns even been supposed, that this very antique custom was not en- 
tirely relinquished in Britainuntil about the middle of the eighth cen. 
t hen Cuthbert, Archbishop of Cante 

ice of forming cementeries within the wall 

thin may be, we can bat sacribe Dr. Ledwich’s iden of the constrac- 
tion of thin cave and mount ss in the rinth centory, to the parson, 
with which that writer appears animated, for spproximating, as far 
as may be possible, the dates of numerous objects of notiqnity iu his 
own country to & comparatively modern era. 
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of 20 years, when he was recalled into France, and re- 
placed in his government.” Ireland, at this early period 
undoubtedly held intercourse with France, and was the 
mart of literature to the whole western world. The 
ruins of the abbey at present consist of = large chapel 
and a lofty tower at the west end; in the latter there is 
a handsome ramified window. It was frequently 
pillaged during the prevalence of the Ostman powg in 
the island; but in the year 946 the Ostmen received a sig- 
nal defeat in this town, in which their chieftain, Blacar, 
and 1600 of his best troops, fell, The English, with 
Mac Morrogh, king of Leinster, burnt and sacked the 
town, A. D. 1170. In the time of Hugh de Lacy, 
first Lord Chief Justice of Ireland, Slane was a consider- 
able town, being one of the boroughs in his palatinate 
of Meath, 

The Hermitage of St. Erc, of which some trifling 
remains are yet visible in the grounds of a neighbouring 
nobleman, Lord Conyngham, derived its name from 
the first bishop of Slane, who was consecrated by St, 
Patrick, and died A. D. 514. In 1512, Malachy and 
Donat O’Brien were two hermits who resided here; 
‘but they were removed from the hermitage to the abbey, 
then rebuilt, after its demolition by the English and 
Mac Morrogh, for Friars of the Third Order of St. 
Francis, as appears by the charter granted by Christo- 
pher Fleming, Lord of Slane, a copy of which is pre- 
served in Grose’s Antiquities. 

Lord Conyngham’s seat, Slane Castle, is placed in a 
Yomantic situation, surrounded by a great extent of wood; 


* Archdall quotes the French historinn, Mezeray, for these factys 
ut they are somewhet differently stated in ‘ L'Art de Verifier les 
Dates, tom, I, p. 546, 

es 
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and while it commands a beautiful view of the Boyne 
and its rocky margm, the woods at Beau Paik, a 
neighbouring estate, contribute greatly to its embellish- 
ment. The grounds are very boldly diversified, 
rising around the castle in noble hills, o1 beautsful 
inequalities of surface, with an outlne of fiounshing 
plantations. Through the midst of the domam the river 
winds its course, forming a reach broken by islands, 
with the fine shore of rock on one side, and wood on 
the other. At Beau Park, in the opimon of Sir Richard 
Hoare, ‘all would be perfect, if the architecture of 
the mansion-house accorded with the surrounding 
scenery of rock, wood, and water; but so imappropriate 
and discordant a building was never before seen. Here 
mdeed proyecting towers, bastions, and battlements, 
would have ther due effect. On the other side of the 
river are tome fine 1ocks, whose strata are very singu- 
larly disposed im the form of Gothic arches,” Not~ 
withstanding, the mansion of the Lambert family, at 
Beau Park 1s 1n stself handsome, and the interior unites 
souch elegance with every possible convenience. 

The Rey. Mervyn Archdall, from whose ‘ Monas- 
ticon Hibernicum’ we have more than once quoted, 
was rector of Slane, where he died in 1791. He was 
both an exemplary divine, and learned antiquary. 
His native place was Dublin, im whose umversity he 
was educated. Hi» passion for collecting coins, medals, 
and othei antiques, having acquired bim the notice of 
Dr. Richard Pocock, Archdeacon of Dublin, and 
subsequently Archbishop of Ossory, he was preferred 
by that prelate to the living of Attanah and a prebend, 
which not only produced him a comfortable suppoit, 
but enabled bim to pursue zealously bis Monastic 
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History of Ireland, in which he had already mare 
considerable progress, Like numberless genius 
men, he wanted but the enlivenmg and maturing 
warmth of patronage, not only to be highly useful in the 
different departments of learnmg, but even to attain 
eminence m them. The excellent bishop, his patron, 
quitted hfe, in 1765, Mr. Archdall had, at that ped, 
been so indefatigable in his researches, that hw col- 
lections amounted to neatly two folio volumes, and 
these on a subject interesting to every man of property 
im Iheland, as the records relating to the monastic 
foundations, both from the orginal donors, and the 
grants of theae by the crown, to the present possessors, 
include more than a third of all the land in the asland; 
and yet, invaluable as these records were, for they 
weie the fruits of 40 years intense application, there 
was found no individual of generonty and patnothm 
enough, to enable the collector to give thum to the 
would. He was therefore obliged to abridge the whole, 
and contract it within a quarto volume, which he 
published in 1786. He also, three yeats afterwards, 
published an enlarged edition of Lodge's Peerage of 
Ireland, which he extended from four to seven volumes 
octavo. His memoirs, at greater length, occur in 
Ryan's ‘ Brographia Hibernica, or Biographical Dic~ 
tionary of the Worthies of Ireland,’ from which these 
particular, are extracted. 

Dunmow Castle, with numerous others m_ this 
vicinity and throughout the county, was built by Hugh 
do Lacy, for the secunity of bis palatmate ; but m a great 
measure rebuilt while James II. was m Ircland, and 
then made a castellated house, as 1t appears at present. 
Tn its lofty bastions and massive walls, diveritid by 
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a very few windows close under the battlements, it 
affords 2 good specimen of the atyle of building con- 
sidered necessary for defence in the turbulent times 
when it was re-erected. Its name, as well as that of the 
town so called in Essex, is conjectured by Dr. Ledwich 
to be derived from the Anglo Saxon Dunmawan, sig- 
nifying ¢ the fruitful hill, which yields rich crops to the 
reapers? and he observes that in Domesday Buok 
Dunmow is written Duamaw. This may be correct: 
though Hugh de Lacy, who most probably gave name 
to the castle, was undoubtedly of Norman extraction. 

During the civil wars of Ireland, this castle fre- 
quently changed masters. In 1641, after the defeat of 
the English forces ncar Julian’s Town, by the Irish, a 
detachment of the latter was sent to take Dunmow and 
the neighbouring castles: Captain Power, who com- 
manded there with 30 men, bravely resisted their 
assault; nor did he submit, until the Irish produced a 
torged order from Parsons and Borlasse, the Lords Jus- 
tices, requiring him and the other commanders to 
surrender, and join them at Dublin with their garrisons. 
The strength of this castellated mansion is still great, 
and it might even yet afford an advantageous strong-hold 
against a foreign or domestic enemy. 

Torfeckan Castle, three miles and half north-east of 
Drogheds, is not worth the tourist's leaving the main 
road to examine, although the ruins are sufficiently 
picturesque, and, to those whose main object is the 
inspection of antiquitics, might prove interesting. It 
stands near the sea, in the centre of a mean village, 
where, when the place was of greater note, there 
eaisted an Abbey for Regular Canonesses, which was 
confirmed by Pope Celestine IKI. in 1195. Torfeckan 
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ts stated by Ledwach to be a contraction fiom Termon- 
fechan, ‘ the Sanctuary of St. Pechin,’ who was abbot 
ot Fowre, m the county of Westmeath; and that the 
manor belonging to the see of Armagh, the pimates 
usually resided three months in the year in this castle; 
Archbishop Usher being the lust who did so. 

‘The county of Louth, through the heat of which 
We ase about to proceed fiom Diogheda, piesents a 
considerable vaniety of suiface, undulating in smali 
hulls, which are occasionally wooded. Its avers, 
besides the Boyne, ae the Dee, the Fane, the Lagan, 
the Dundalk, and the Jonesborough; which, traversing 
the county fiom west to cast, discharge then waters mto 
the Insh Channel. It 1s the smallest county m [reland. 

Shortly after leaving Diogheda, we saw ploughing 
ma field by the road-side, with six horses, two abreast, 
having collars of staw, and 1opes for traces. This 
mode, though sufficiently oufré for the present penod 
m aguculture, 18 certamly a great improvement upon 
the ancient custom of ploughing by the tal, mentioned 
by the celebrated pedestiun Scotchman, Lithgow, 
who im the reign of James the First published an 
account of his travels on foot, over Cuiope, Asia, and 
Afiica* He speaks of the ‘icmarkable sight’ in 
“eland’s north parts,’ of  plonghs diawn by horse-taila, 
wanting harness they ae only fastened with straw, 
a1 wooden ropes;+ the horses marching al) side by ade, 


® At the conclusion of his work, thit remarkable man vforms us, 
pavsages uf 
+) 36000 and odd mules ,” an exteut of surface comide- 
rably more than circumference of the earth 
4 Wooden ropes, made of thiu slices fiom the roots of the maw-fhy 
and platted nearly m the same wav ns ladies’ straw-bonvety, are 
to be met with, esen yet, in parts both of Scotland and Fretand, 
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three or four in a rank, and as many men hanging 
by the ends of that untoward labour.’ ‘ It is as bad a 
husbandry, he continues, ‘as ever I found among 
the wildest savages alive; for Caramins, who undcr- 
stand not the civil form of agricalture, yet delve, hollow, 
and turn over the ground with manual and wooden 
instruments: but the Irish have thousands of both 
kingdoms daily labouring beside them; yet they can- 
not because they will not learn, to use harness, so 
obstinate they are in their barbarous consuetude, 
unless punishment and penalties were inflicted; and yet 
most of them are content to pay 20 shillings a-year, 
before they will change their custom. Not more than 
50 years back, we believe, the custom of ploughing 
by the tail was not wholly extinct in the island, The 
relics of the rudest practices in agriculture, are yet 
more generally visible than most English people would 
suppose possible in a civilized kingdom of the nine- 
teenth century: amongst others which we frequently 
noticed on this road, may be mentioned the method of 
sowing potatoes with a spade, the handle of which is 
commonly four fect in length, and the operation per- 
formed by women, barefoot. Other women were 
observed spreading manure over the fields—not with 
forks—but their fingers! 

From this picture of comparative barbarism, the 
tourist will turn with delight to the scene of universal 
improvement in the agricultural, moral, and domestic 
habits of the peasantry, produced by the benevolent 
labours of a truly illustrious individual, at the neigh- 
bouring village of Cortox. From the remarkable 
change in the style of the farm-houses, cabins, and 
other buildings, and in the general appearance of 
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the inhabitants, eahibited by this village and ite 
vicinity, the stranger might be almost led to fancy 
that, in the course of his progress across the countly 
from the Dunleer road to Collon, a whole century 
devoted to improvement had elapsed, so stukingly dif- 
ferent 18 the aspect of all things around him. ‘The 
Great Improver, as he is called by Mi, Young, (and 
whose name many of our readers will have anticipated 
as that of Posten) ‘has made a barten wilderness smile 
with cultivation, planted it with people, and made those 
people happy. Such are the men to whom monarchs 
should decree thir honours, and nations erect thei 
statues,” The estate of this gentleman, comprehending 
5000 acres, naturally as ungenial to tillage as any 1 the 
whole island, was oniginally a waste sheep walk, covered + 
chiefly with heath, dwarf fuize, and fern, yet, as the 
great agniculturist yust quoted, expresses himself, ‘ the 
country 18 now a sheet of corn,’ mnterspersed with plan- 
tations, which, in spite of the sterlity of the soil, the 
clevated situation of Collon, and its unmterrupted ex- 
posure to the winds fiom the sea, flourish luxumantly. 
‘These plantations are conspicuous in every direction tor 
many miles. 

The village, which 18 emmently neat, was entirely 
built by Mr. Toster. The walls of the cabins are white~ 
washed, and the roofs covered with Welsh slate. The 
Church, a handsome building, has a tower of very chaste 
Gothic, the architect, a neighbouring gentleman, well 
known both by his taste for htcrary and agncultmel 
puisunts, the Rev. Di. Beaufort. A cotton manufactory, 
a school on Dr, Bell’s system, and a dispensary, are also 
established in the village. 

Collon, it may be observed, 1s probably the most pro- 
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testant parish in a county, where the average of cathulica 
to protestants is estimated at 15 to one, The church is 
attended by about 160 persons, and the popish chapel by 
about 1100. There is also a methodist meeting-house. 

‘The domain of Mr. Foster commands a prospect of 
singular magnificence. The immediate foreground, as 
was noticed by Mr. Wakefield, looking north-east, con- 
sists of a declivity of tilled land, bordered on cach side 
by beautiful plantations. The eye, then passing over 
some miles of country, catches a view of Carlingford 
Bay, forming a watery expanse of great extent, and of 
the coast stretching to a considerable distance, with the 
mountains surrounding the bay, and those of Mourne 
still higher, which have a blacker appearance. The blue 
colour of the bay, contrasted with the yellow tint of the 
sandy beach by which it is bordered, the Carlingford 
mountains in the neighbourhood, and the more elevated 
dusky ones of Mourne, stretching inland in the form of 
an immense amphitheatre, and to the castward the sea 
terminating the view, form altogether « spectacle grand 
and magnificent. Mr. W. farther observes: ‘though 
there are many other seats in the county, I must in a 
particular manner call the traveller’s attention to this 
interesting spot, which in every point of view is superior 
to them all; no place in the island is more worthy of 
notice. By the improvements around, the stranger will 
perceive, long before he reaches it, the plans of a great 
and comprehensive mind, executed with much taste and 
judgment. The roads in the neighbourhood are in as 
good order as any in Europe.’* 

Dowxizer, much decayed from its former conse- 


* Account of Ireland, I, 46. 
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quence, is situated upon @ streamiet flowing inte the 
river Dee. It was a boroughtown previous to the 
Union. At Grecnmount, on the right, are some curious 
eatthen works on the summit of a bill, with e tumulus, 
from which the prospect is most extensive. Clonmare, 
three miles cast of Dunleer, has the remnant of an old 
castle, once the habitation of the Verdons, who are sant 
to have represented the county in pathament; and a tra- 
dution exists that St. Columbkill founded a church there. 
Most of the inhabitants of this village and its vicinity 
speak English, but they prefer the Irish fur domestic 
intercourse. ‘The children almost universally m this 
.erghbuurhood understand English, and are always able 
to explain and :pterpret to strangers, when their parents 
are unacquainted with it, In their style of dress, the 
peusuntry of this purt of the country, the females moe 
particululy, have much improved within these few 
years, aturn for a cheesful decency of appearance having 
evidently gained ground among them: shoes and stoch- 
ings, it may be observed, (since the observation will fur 
from generally apply in Ircland) are universal with both 
sexes, Rathdrumu, south of Clonmore, is visited for its 
large Rath, supposed tw be Danish, which appears in 
eacellent preservation. It consists of an elevated area, 
G0 yards in diameter, surrounded by a double fosse and 
mounds; the whole forming a circle 130 yards in dia- 
meter. 

Just beyond Castiz-Britixomax, a village plea- 
santly situated, the road leads directly to the edge of 
Dundalk Bay, and is continued along the beach for the 
distance of thrce iiles; but from Lurgan Green, where 
is a seat of the Eart of Clermont, it runs more injand to 
Dundalk. ‘Ihe bay, being extensive, affords # pleasing 

VoL. If 1 
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object so long as it remains in sight; but, owing to its 
shallowness, which is so extreme that scarcely a fishing 
boat can near the shore, its use is very limited. At tow 
water, the extent of sand appears immense, and imme- 
diately suggests an idea of the vast tract of it that English. 
industry would speedily reclaim and cultivate. Sheep 
and cattle thrive on the salt-marshes; and wild geese 
and barnacles, with all the various tribes of sea-fowl, 
ure here abundant. Cockles are sometimes gathered 
by myriads in the bay. 

At this part of our Excursion, curiosity suspended 
our progress for a few minutes, to observe a Funeral, 
which, coming from Dundalk, occupied the road for # 
considerable tength. To a stranger in the country, ex- 
hibitions of this kind possess many features of singula- 
vity; and, as our driver, who happened, however, tu be 
English, took occasion to guess, we might huve lived all 
the days of our lives, and not seen such » thing in England.’ 
‘The person whose obsequies were here celebrated, was an 
unmarried lady of Dundalk, who, being very generally 
respected, every vehicle of every kind in the town was 
put in requisition to do honour to her memory. Allto- 
gether, the concourse of cars and cbaises, with horsemen 
and foot followers, appeared ‘ prodigious.’ ‘The hearse, 
acis is usual in Ireland, was of an open form, having 
slender pillars at the angles sustaining a canopy: be- 
neath the latter was a handsome coffin. Notwithstand- 
ing the gencral effect was interesting, many of the de- 
tails, us is very common, were wantmg in appropriate 
solemnity. That a multitude shouid all appear in 
mourning habiliments on such an occasion, of course is 
not to be expected; but the mixture of black with every 
variety of colour—of every degree of respectability from 
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gentility to the threadbare garment, in the dress of the 
followers—together with that of vehicles of all shapes, 
sizes, and pretensions, as to soundness and smartness of 
appearance, in the.r conveyances—produces ideas rather 
ludicrous than grave in the nnaccustumed spectator, 
We could not avoid observing also, that the feathers, sur- 
Mounung the canopy, which we witnesved at this and 
some other funerals, had undoubtedly been white vace 5 
but that their hue, at the period of our cbservatiuns, was 
such as would not be allowed to possess any claim to 
that colour in England. 

Dun vaxx is an ancient and populous town, perhaps 
one of the oldest in Ireland. The principal street is 
a mile in length, irregular, but in parts neat and 
well-built: several smaller streets diverge from it. In 
the centre of the town stands the seat of the Clanbrassit 
fumily, now descended to Lord Roden. A spacious 
garden, and well-wooded demesue, but apparently neg- 
lected, extend behind the house: the surrounding meu- 
dows are rich. In this mansion are two curious old 
portraits of Henry the Eighth and Anna Bullen, painted 
in the style of Holbein. A Court-kouse, Gaol, Barrachs, 
and Charter School, are also to be observed here. 

Being at the very extremity of the English pale, this 
town was formerly a mass of castles and towers, erected to 
repress the incursions of the Irish of Ulster, and ha. 
made some figure in the history of the island. In 1315. 
Edward Bruce, landing with a large body of Scots ut 
Carrickfergus, and being joined by many of the native , 
marched to Dundalk, which surrendered to him on the 
29th of June, when he immediately committed it tu a 
general conflagration. In the next year, he here caused 
himself to be crowned king of Ireland; und, growing in 
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solent from success, still more extended his ravages, spa- 
ring neither women nor children, and levelling abbeys 
and churches with the ground ; until at length Lord Bere 
mingham, with a body of English troops, encountered, 
vanquished, aud slew the invader, in this neighbourhood, 
and thus ended his transitory reign. Soon after which, 
O’Hallan, an Irish chief, came to Dundalk to demand 
contributions; but was so warily received by Robert 
Verdon, the governor, that he retreated, leaving 200 of 
his followers behind him. In 1566, the chicttain Shane 
O’Neal made two successive atcempts upon the town 
with no better success, During the rebellion of 1641, 
fallimg into the hunds of the Irish, Sir Henry Tichbume 
sasaulted the place, which at that time was defended by 
a double wall, and double ditch; having the advantages 
besides of a marsh on one side and the sca on the other; 
but, in spite of these discouraging circumstances, and a 
most obstinate res‘: ance from the besciged, the English 
commander succceded in obtaining possession. In 
1649, Colonel Monk being commander for the patliar 
ment in Dundalk, was obliged by bis own garrison to 
capitulate to Lord Inchiquin, 

‘The most perfect remnant of antiquity here, is a 
Tower of a Grey Friary, at the cast end of the town, 
where this monastic edifice was erected in the reign of 
Henry II. by John, Lord de Verdun: its east window is 
said to be particularly admired for its curious and ele- 
gant workmanship. On the west side of the tower is a 
Gothic window, over which is a projecting stone cut into 
a grotesque head, and the terminations of the arch are 
finely ornamented. The prospect trom the summit is 
fine and extensive. Another monastic foundation in 
this town was a Priory for Cross-bearers, following the 
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rule of St. Augustine, and whose patron was St, Leonard ; 
it was instituted by Bertram de Verdun, Lord of Dune 
dalk, about the end of the reign of Heury I. and was 
subxequenily converted into an hospital, for the sick, the 
aged, and the infinn of both sexes. 

The great northern road trom Dundatk, leading to the 
county boundary, skirts the rich plantations of Rutens- 
dale Park, another seat of Lord Clermont, which are 
backed by a tine heathy mountain: and in its vi 
also occurs the seat of Baron Me Clelland, like 
kuown by the appellation of Revsasdad, trom the litle 
village of that name in the neighbourhood. 

On the cast side of the winding roudl to Carlingford, 
two miles from Dundalk, is the estate of J. Wolfe Mac 
Neale, Esq. bearing the marks of much improvement as 
tu soil, but by no means well planted, Banryaas- 
cax os, so called from the Scanlon family, who resided 
here until banished by James the Fit, is a village on 
this road, near which is to be seen u Cromlech, consist- 
ing of a stone of enormous size, incumbent on three 
others, and called Zhe Giant’s Load. A range ot heathy 
mountains, but affording tolerable pasturage in summer, 
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extend upwards of seven miles, along the easter part of 
the parish of Ballymascanlon; they Lave no general ap- 
pellation, but one of them hus obtained the nume of 
Carriquit. Vast iron mines may be supposed to exist 
in these mountains, from the number of chulybeate 
springs which rise among them. Here are also eaten- 
sive quarries of limestouc. Bellurgan Purk, on the 
right, stretches pleasantly to the south alung the sea 
shore. Piedmont, three miles farther, on the left, a 
pretty residence, is also the property of Lord Clermont. 

Cap.incrorp, in itself an inconsidcrable town, 

13 
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deserves a visit on account of the beauty of its situation, 
at the foot of lofty mountains, with the bay in front, as 
well as fur its remains of antiquity, Formerly, like 
Dundalk, Carlingford was entirely made up of towers, 
castles, and castellated houses, strongly garrisoned, for 
the protection of the pale against the northern Irish: the 
principal of these, a part of which is still stattding, is by 
tradition attributed, like so many other castles both in 
this country and in England, to king John; but the 
probability is, that it was erccted either by De Lacy or 

. DeCourey. The object of this Castle appears to have 
been the defence of a narrow pass at the base of the 
mountains, close by the sea, where but few men could 
march abreast; dangerous ant stecp rocks hanging over 
the deep on one side, and mountains, the altitude of the 
Jeast of which is 700 yards, rising on the other. The 
figure of the ruins is triangular; the foundation is the 
solid rock; and the wails, 11 feet in thickness, are 
washed by the ocean. The divisions of the apartments, 
‘on the south side of a wall which separated the building 
in the centre, are yet visible ; as is the appearance of a 
platform or battery, intended probably for the defence of 
the harbour. The view from it is grand, embracing the 
bay, the ocean, and, on the north-east, the lofty moun- 
tains of Mourne. ‘Tho bay, which is so completely 
land-locked and surrounded by mountains that it ap- 
pears morc like a large inland lake than an arm of the 
sea, is three miles long, and as many broad, and capable 
of receiving the largest vessels; but the number of rocks 
rendering the navigation dangerous, it is of course but 
little frequented. The finest green-firmed oysters are 
caught on its shores, and vast quantities of them trans- 
mitted every scason to Dublin, 
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On the south side of the town are the remains of un 
Abbey, founded here in 1305 by Richard de Burgh, the 
red Earl of Ulster, and dedicated to St. Malachy, whose 
festival is celebrated on the Srd of November. The 
ruins, covered with ivy, are picturesque, and, the 
mountain views around added, have an air of romantic 
wiklness. The church of the monastery is the only 
part of the buildings remaining, whose form can be 
traced with distinctness: it appears to have consisted of 
two long chapels, and a square centrical tower, sup- 
ported by a lofty arch: the west end has a square tower 
at euch angle, and a small turret in the centre. There 
is another small ruin, which also probably was a chapel. 

Carlingford was a burough previous to the Union, and 
gives the title of viscount to the family of Carpenter, 
whose present representative has been created F; 
Tyreonnel. It is observed, that from the re! 
tions of the place and adjacent mountains, the inhabitants 
are deprived of the sun's rays, by the intervention of the 
latter, for a considerable time before sun-sct in the 
plain country. The whole promontory, of which this 
town is the principal, appears, doubtless on account of 
the security afforded by its natural advantages of wild, 
rocks, and mountainous surface, to have been selected 
by successive races of invaders, as a fastness and strong- 
hold; for numerous are the remains, not only of com- 
paratively modem castles, but of the mounds and raths 
of more ancient date, to be found on it. 

The tourist may vary his return fiom Carlingford to 
Dundalk, by taking the road leading northwestwardly, 
parallel with the bay, until, arriving on the banks of the 
Narrow or Newry water, a turn to the left will conduct 
him to the high north road, by which he wil! again reach 
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the latter. By this route we pass Ravensdale, beforemen- 
tioned, and approaching Dundalk, observe on the aight 
araised carthen-work, with a building on its sumnut, 
and just below ita castle. These are seen for several 
miles along this read, and are deserving of a walk to 
examine them. 

Castletown Castle, for such is the name of the struc- 
ture at the foot of the hill, of which the earthen-wark 
crowns the top, is a handsome old edifice, in tolerably 
good repair, being adapted to the purposes of a Kitchen 
and servant’s hall by the owner, who lives in an ad- 
joining modern house. Some castellated gateways, 
added as an approach to it, are certainly no embel- 
lishment. ‘Ile castle has a square tower at cach angle, 
and way formerly defended by a strong wall and works 
of circumyallution: its date, as appears by an inserip- 
tion on the building, is 1961, at which period it was 
erected by Lord Bellew. A little above stunds a 
Church in ruins, ivy-clad, to which is attached a ceme- 
tery, thickly strewn with the little mounds which 
denote the slumbers of mortality, but used asa place 
of interment by catholics only. On the plain below 
was formerly w very considerable fort or camp, in 
strength little inferior to that ubove it, and more ad- 
vantageously situated in regard to the river which runs 
close to its side. The town, froin which the castle 
derives its uame, having been sacked and destuyed by 
Edward Bruce, brother to the hing of Scotland, during 
his incursions upon Ireland, these latter works may 
probably be vestiges of those times. 

The fine old Danisk Mount, as it is reputed, above, 
commands a most pleaisng and extensive view of the 
bay, the oceun, river, of Sliebhguillen, and the muua- 
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tains of Carlingford. From this mount, Cromwell, 
itis said, battered and disrountled the chapel ones 
tached to the castle, and finally made himself master of 
the castle itelt, im spite of the vigorous defence of tie 

Bellews, The Lolly, or building noticed as standing on 

the mount, was erected, and so called, by the owner of 
the ground:—probably it occupics the site of the bat- 

tery planted by Cromwell. 

About four miles from Dundalk, to the left of the 
road to Armagh, are the majestic ruin of Ruche Castle, 
formerly one of the frontier castles of the pale. In 
situation and general appearance this castle much 
resembles that of Bolsover m England. Placed on the 
summit of a rocky bill, it must have been capable of 
holding out to great advantage against an enemy; und 
it commands 4 view of the neighbouring country te a 
great extent, The area within the rampart walls re- 
sembles the form of a triangle, but rather inclining to 4 
semicircle, following the shape of the rude hill which 
sustains the massive remains. The great chord, which 
is the front and longest side, extends 80 yards, and 
lac versed sine about 40. 

The remnant of a lofty tower, under which is a 
sully-port, stands at one angle; but this, with all the 
ther works, was dismantled by the victorious Cromwell, 
in 1649, when the castle was for s while retained by 
the adherents of the unfortunate Charles the Firsl. 
‘Vradition reports the edifice to have been constructed 
by a Rose Verdun, of an ancient English family of 
Jarge property, and from her called Rose, since corrupt- 
ed into Roche, Castle. 

At our first visit to Dundalk, when we quitted it 
to take the road to Kells, our departure was for a while 
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delayed by fruitless efforts to obtain 2 chaise, car, or 
conveyance of any kind, to proceed with, on uccount of 
the funeral, described to have passed us on our ap- 
proach to the town, having engrossed every vehicle 
which it afforded; and none of these being expected to 
return before night-fall, we preferred occupying the 
remainder of the day by an effort at pedestrianism to 
Ardec, disposing of our baggage as we might, to staying 
at Dundalk till morning. To this alternative we were 
the more readily reconciled, by the recollections of our 
past experience in dilemmas somewhat similar; by 
which we had been and are convinced, that the tra~ 
veller in a strange country loses the most favourable of 
all opportunities for the inspection of national manners, 
customs, and charact+r, who is not occasionally at least 
from choice, or cannot, from teinporary necessity, 
become, a pedestrian. And let not the English reader, 
whose imagination is not uncommonly imbucd with 
ideas of all that is wild, terrible, treacherous, and 
banditti-like, as applying to the lower Irish—let not, we 
say, ‘the mecr Englishman, if his lordly pride will 
perinit us to designate him by the title which his fore- 
fathers unscrupulously bestowed on the Irish of old—let 
him not, we pray, now tremble for the safety of our per- 
sons, because we have undertaken an expedition of 12 
miles Irish, by a cross-road, in the county of Louth, on 
foot! To calm his fears, let us remind him that, 
throughout the whole of this our projected expedition, 
we shall not for a moment quit the hallowed preciucts of 
‘the pale;’ and, if he be still credulous of danger, let us, 
dropping irouy, inform him, that not in this county, nor 
in the province of Leinster, only, but, whether—placed 
in similar circumstances—our feet were plodding in the 
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north, the south, the east, or the west of that misreported 
country, whether treading the desolately-sublime rocks 
of the coast of Antrim, the mountuin-passes of Doncgal 
or of Kerry, or the wildest and most trackless parts of 
Connaught, still was the conduct of the rudest peasantry 
not only such as to prevent alarm, but as to excite attach- 
ment; still, whether their language were English, or the 
language which they love, that of their country, their 
religion that of the Church of England, Presbyterian, or 
Romish, still were their habits and their manners mild, 
their address civil, their actions obliging, their conver- 
sation intelligent, their peculiar expressions endearing, 
If the reader yet doubt these facts, tacts sufficiently no- 
torious to all who Aare travelled, with liberal views 
towards a knowledge of the real national characteristics, 
in Ireland, we can only recommend that, before he pre+ 
judges the majority of the people of this country, he 
should travel the country for himself; and if he b¢ liberal 
and open to conviction, (which we shall not presume to 
question) he will be unlike the wisest and most enlight- 
ened of Englishmen who bave preceded him, if he do 
not acknowledge on his return, as they have done, many 
prejudices, acquired probably he knows not how, re- 
moved, and many errors, of whose source he may be 
equally ignorant, corrected. 

‘Very soon after entering upon the cross-road, a change 
rather for the worse was perceptible in the cabins of the 
poor, and their interior accommodations; as well as in 
the style of the agriculture, if we may so express our 
selves, if not in its productiveness. We mean that the 
appearance of the ficlds, and their enclosures, was yet 
less trim than that of any on the high road we had left: 
a greater quantity of the land was also devoted to the 
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culture of potatoes, The road itself w3s excellent ;* as 
aire most of the cross-roads in Ireland, and for two rea- 
sons; viz. the excellence of the materials, generally 
also to be had near at hand, of which they are com- 
posed, and the immense sums annually expended in 
their repairs. We may have pretiously alluded to this 
subject, but we shall take the present opportunity of 
explaining to the uninformed, that the making or repui- 
iug of roads in this country is effected as follows. Any 
person who wishes to have a new road constructed, or wa 
old one repaired, presents a memorial to the grand jury 
at assizes, together with an affidavit of the uuhty and ne- 
cessity of the object proposed, If the jury allow ‘the 
piesentment,’ the road is made or repaired, the account- 
ing presentment sworn to, and must receive the sanction 
of the judge. ‘The ‘ undertaker,’ (i. e. the maker ol the 
road,) atlerwards procares an order from the grand jury 
tv receive the mouey from the treasurer of the county ; 
but, in the mean time, it is liable to be traversed by any 


© The roads eatending from thie neighbourhood, and Arder, 
southwards, to thut uf Drogheda, are chiefly formed of black 
siliceous kind of stone, procured from quarries iv the 
broken intu eaff 
English road-makivg) fur the purpose, ‘This stone bas at first the 
appeaianee almost of coals; and forms 20 hard aud compact a bottom, 
that the traveller may proceed many miles without eaperiencing the 
incoutenieuce of acut Besides which, throughout the counties of 
Dablin, Louth, oud Mesth, and jn Fermanagh (in Ulster) 
apicuoue directiou-posta are every where to be wen; (the 
‘which several of them in the couuty cf Dublin give ‘to the S.a" 
appear curious tu the Sugiish trace lter) fant an most of the ether 
counties, we believe, there i» too much grunnd for the idea, that 
the pressing waut of fuel experienced by the loner classev, woud 
oveaaion their couversion into that necewury article almost jus: ti- 
utely apon their erectivn. 
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Iand-holder im the barony, on bis giving the paush 21 
days’ nouce of his intention to oppose it at the assizes, 
‘The money is raised by a baomial tax, each barony 
paying the expence of the roads within its boundary, 
although 1 receises the authouty of the grand jury to 
assess the whole county. (Mail-coach roads, the expence 
of which 1s defiayed by a taa upon the county, are de- 
termmed upon by bis Majesty’s Post-maste: Gencaal.) 
From this account we may easily perceive, that it may 
become too frequently the wterest of indeviduals to pro- 
pose a new 10ad, where more conducive to private 
convemence than to pubhe utility; an additional m- 
ducement to which abuse must be, that the propose: is 
ely commonly the ‘ undertaker.’ In proof of the jus- 
tice of these 1emarks, we may add the observation of 4 
nave wnter, the Rev. Dennis Magrath, vicar of 
Ballymascanton, Louth, who, m bis description of th it 
parish, diuwn up to be included in the * Statistical Ac- 
count, or Parochial Suivey of Iheland,’ mentions as a 
“calamuty,’ and ‘an obstacle to the improvement’ of the 
people, ‘ roadobbing, which comes every half-year, a 
most hcavy and unexpected burden fo the poor.’ «It is 
now’ he adds, ‘become a tax of such magnitude, as 
nearly to equal the revenues necessary to support the 
government, and to save the state.* The philanthropic 


= We must be permitted, ance our opimions upon this, and other 
subjects somewhat connected with tt, have been thought too foruibly 
expressed, to subjoin the following reflections of the sume gentle. 
man, given hike the former, under the head of ‘Suggestions for 
mpiorement, and Means for Mehoratmg the Condrtion of the Peo- 
ple.’ For we have not presumed, with thus nafice writer, to remark, 
that did “ the gentry shew an example of that good conduct, which 
they would wish to see im the people; did the great Janded propri- 
etors, m ther treatment of the emer decline tn general to make 
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traveller could be content to endure the saconvemence 
of roads somewhat less sumptuously preserved, if the 
burdens of the people should thereby be hghtencd, and 
their mtuation proportionably improved. 


thewr own capricious will the lew, and thus deprive the ever watchfal 
rebel of his wished-for opportamty, to difture the destructive poison 
ctrines, these messares would tend much to fx the peace, 
it, and industry of the people” Another observation, 
1p of these reveread gentlemen, applying to absentees, 14, 
thst “+ the pansh which has so rcadent gentlemen to connder and 
Promote itv advantages, can scarcely expect meliorauion Again, 
absenteeship, under the head of the parish of Fnver, in Donegel, 11 
spoken of as the great ber to improvement” Again “ the 
poruh (that of Kilmacabill, 1n Kilkenny) w at present uncoumunly 
‘unfortunue nots sogle propnetor reudes on bus estate, and of 
goarve uo attention 1s paid to the mbabitants, except to collect their 
vents, that they may be elsewhere expended” Numerous, ao we 
hope, are the rendent gentry in Ireland, whose exertions towards 
the improvement of therr poorer countrymen, enttle them to praicea 
far above any that we can bestow , and such, we conceive, ennnot feel 
offended at strictures, which, while they uphold to general obser. 
‘anon the snomaly, as 18 every country it ought to be considered, 
‘of the country gentleman s0 wantag m patrotem as to be un- 
anterested 1m the amehoration of all to whom his influence will reach, 
reflect the stronger lustre on thesr public characters, by coutiast 
‘We conclude thr: note, by the expression of ow sincere wishes 
for the speedy completion of the ¢Statsties] Account’ of Ireland, 
‘the commencement of which has beea marked by the concentration 
of no mony valosble matertls towards « general and accurate view 
of the present state of the country at large, and vanous :mportant 
hnots for its improvement, In the prosecution of this work, we trust 
that "The Clergy’ will ontinue to * step forward with alacrity and 
spirit,” and, remembering * that m promoting a scheme for the 
general mprovement of the country, they ara but tulfiling an es. 
sential part of the dunes of their own profession,’ that they will not 
ease to be ‘ actaated by the same spurt of ealghtened pluianthropy 
which guided the conduct of the Scotch clergy, respecting whose 
(miler) labours anable writer has declared “ that the very valuable 
nceounts eollected m them will ever remein an extraordinary 
monnment of tha learmne, good sense, and genvine information of 
‘the clergy ef Seotland,’ 
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But it ought not to be disguised, that habit hath done 
so much towards reconciling actual discomfort to the 
feelings of the Insh poor, that numerous instanccs occur 
of their neglecting the opportunity to amend their cus- 
toms of domestic hfe when really possessed ot the 
means. Lxamples of thi, kind now sometimes pisented 
themselves mn cabins, through the open doors ot which 
the smoke issued in volumes from the fire in the centre 
of the only apartment, although these dwellings were 
provided with what appeared mtended as substitutes for 
hearths and chimures. In the case of such buts, the 
windows, to add to the appearance of misery, were 
almost umformly unglazed; and frequently small 
square apertures in the mud walls were, with the door~ 
way, the only conductors of air and hght to the occu- 
pants—af we except crannies and even holes im the 
200f, fully capable of admitting not only those essentials 
to human existence, but the weather also, to the pai- 
Jour, kitchen, dormitory, stable, and piggery (for one 
and the same room 1s commonly all these) beneath, 
Our fiend, the pig, was usually the first person who 
met us at the door of a hat of this description, when 
curiosity induced the always welcome intrusion to 
observe the interior; and that he was not the least re- 
spected among the numerous inhabitants was evident 
from many tnfling circumstances, frequently reminding 
us of a little anecdote we weie told by @ native gertie- 
man, which 1s our authority for the appellation by which 
the grunter ‘ at home’ 1s here designated. It should be 
noticed, that the main object of keeping an animal of 
this species, 1s to satisty the landlord of the cabin, who 
receives it, or the money 1aised by the sale of it, at the 
stated pernod; an arrangement which, though ‘ his ho- 
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nour’ scryples not his assent to it, is attended with such 
an accession of filth to the habitation, as must materially 
contribute to that predisposition to low fever so common 
with the Irish poor. A- medical gentleman from Eng- 
land, 2 visitant, from motives of humanity, toa poor 
family residing in a cabin by the road-side, who were 
all what is called ‘ dows with the fever,’ was not a little 
surprised to observe the pig wallowing on a part of the 
same straw on which reposed the wretched inmates, 
« My good people,” said he, “ how is it possible you 
can expect health, while you permit @ pig to live in the 
samo house with yourselves?” Striving to be pleasant 
even while under the debilitating influence of disease, 
the peasant readily replied: “* Plase your honour, and 
who has so much right to live in the house, as the 
person that pays the rent of it?” 

The Half-way House between Dundalk and Ardee, 
afforded us, we are happy to observe, with a pleasing 
contrast to the scenes we have just endeavoured to de- 
pict, im the decent pride exhibited both in the persons 
and furniture of our host and his family, as well as in 
the abundance, comparatively, of comforts with which 
they seemed supplied. A village whiskey-house in ex- 
terior appearance, the apartment on which we looked 
around at entering had the aspect rather of the comfort- 
able kitchen of the small farmer; for though the floor 
was of earth, and a dog, a kid, and a brood of chickens 
appeared to be equals in possession with the family them= 
selves, yet a large store of smoked provisions, added to 
the before-mentioned appearances of superiority and 
cleanliness in the habiliments, utensils, and furniture of 
the occupants, bespoke a situation in life many degrees 
removed from poverty. A man, seated by the fire, 
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was occupied with 2 young child, which he held in his 
arms, in a manner commonly observed in parents only 5 
while un elderly woman, apparently his mother, was 
engaged in some culinary preparation, and a neat, 
luoking young woman, the wile or sister to the lust. v 
busily employed at spinning. Content 
appeared to reign in this little whiskey-house, and ti 
various brute animals under its roof to allord a frequent 
theme for joke and comment to their superior immates: 
the kid, we are not ashamed to ertuining 
Ww inore than themselves, With other ee, pros 
cured along with our refreshment of diluted whiskey, we 
here ivarned, that (as our host had been informed) a castel- 
lated and recently modernised seat, at a small distance 
neurly opposite, was erected by the Earl of Essex during, 
his liewtenancy of the island in the time of Quecn 
Ekzabeth, On departing, a trifling addition 1 the 
charge, made as a gratuity to the young woman, who 
had officiated as waiter, was handed by her, with a blush 
of pride, to the senior female; and by the latter, after 
twice asking ‘what will Ido with the change?’ retuued 
ouly by uctual compulsion! 

AxbEC, uncicntly called ATUERDEE, is rather a neat- 
looking town, with » good inn, ut which, with every pos 
sible accommodation, we slept. 

The Castle was the first object of enquiry the next 
morning. This fortress, now used as a gaol, stands in 
the middle of the town; the east and west fronts de- 
fended by projecting towers, which rise above the other 
parts of the building. The whole, except the front to 
the strect, is surrounded by houses; but enough is viai- 
bie to the eye, to impart an air of gloom sufficiently 
Corresponding with its present purposes. ‘This structure 
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was erected, about the year 1207, by Roger de Pippara, 
styled Lord of Atherdee, and must have possessed very 
considerable strength as a frontier defence to the pale. 
‘The town also was formerly walled and ditched; but the 
fortifications proved inadequate to resist the powertul 
inroads of the sept of O'Neal, who in 1538, made 
themselves masters of the place and burnt it: 2 des- 
cendant also of the same family, Sir Phelimy O'Neal, 
obtained temporary possession in 1641, but was driven 
from the town with great loss by Sir Henry ‘Tichbura, 
Ardee gives the title of Baron to the family of Brabazon, 
Earls of Meath, and, before the Union, returned two 
members to the Irish parliament. Though pleasantly 
and conveniently situated on the river from whence it 
derives its name, it exhibits cvident traces of decay 
from its former importance. 

The Church, described in Grose’s Antiquiticy as 
formerly attached to & monastic establishment for 
Crouched Friars, founded by the same Roger de Pip- 
jani who built the castle, and ‘ nodding to decay,’ has 
been supplanted by a ic at inodern edifice. In 1315, the 
ancient church, filled with men, women, and children, 
who had fied to it fur protection, was mercilessly fircd 
by the Scots and Irish commanded by Edward Brace, 

A mount of considerable clevation, called Castle 
Guard, is scen ata short distance from Andce. It is 
surfounded by a deep and wide trench; and, being taste- 
fully planted, has a picturesque appearance. Its height 
is 90 fect; the circumference, at the base, 600 feet, and, 
at the summit, 140. Remains of twe concentric octy- 
gonical buildings are still visible at its top; and it is 
supposed to have been intended as a place of consulta- 
tuon for the chiefs and their dependents of old. 
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Approaching this town by the Collon road, Millertoun 
is on the right; where is an ancient church, the gable 
end of which, standing at some distance, is gravely re- 
ported to have been blown to the situation it now occu- 
pies in a gale of wind! Mrz. Young, who travelled by 
this road to Rossy Park, and thence to Ardee, in 1776, 
says, “one of the finest sheets of corn Fever beheld 
is seen from the hill which looks down on Atherdee. 
It is a glorious prospect, all waving bills of wheat as 
far as the eye can sce, with the town in a wood in 
the yale.” 

Near Rossy Park, on the Lagan, is the Mill of Luuth, 
an inconsiderable village; and, in its vicinity, the de- 
cayed town which gives name to the barony and county. 
Here no vestiges remain of an Abbey, which, according, 
to an Irish writer, was founded by St. Patrick himself, 
and reared 100 bishops, and 300 presbyters, all distin- 
guished for learning and piety; nor of a Priory, modern 
in comparison, which, erected after the conflagration of 
the abbey in 1148, was consecrated by Malachy, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, and appointed a sanctuary, That 
arch enemy to religious foundations, Henry VIII, guve 
the death-blow to this rich monastery at the Suppression; 
granting its site, and all its extensive possessions, to 
Oliver Plunket, Baron of Louth. 

‘The want of every species of conveyance froin Arde 
to Kells, though it might have appeared a serious incon- 
venience to some travellers, was, for reasons already 
noticed, by us regarded as affording little matter*for 
regret. The road, (now re-conducting us to Meath) 
lying over a perpetual succession of small hills, pre- 
sented sufficient variety to the cye for many miles; and 
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we were even tempted to go a short distanee out of our 
way, to visit the little post-towa of Nobder, the birth-place 
of the ‘Last Minstrel’ of Ireland, the celebrated Tur- 
101 CanoLay. 

Blind and untaught, this minstrel-bard may with 
justice be considered both a musicul and literary phe- 
nomenon, It was in his infancy that Carolan was 
deprived of sight by the small-pox ; a deprivation which 
he supported with cheerfulness, merrily observing, * my 
eyes are transplanted into my cars.” His musical 
genius was soon discovered, aud procured him many 
friends, who determined to aid its cultivation: accord- 
ingly, at the age of 12, a proper master was engaged to 
instruct him on the harp; and though his diligence in 
profiting by the regular modes of tuition was not great, 
yet the instrument was rarely unstrung, his native genius 
assisting him in composition, whilst his fingers wandered 
among the strings in quest of the sweets of melody. In 
a few years, ‘ this child of song’ becoming enamoured of 
Miss Bridget Cruise, his harp, now inspired by love, 
would echo only to its sound; but though this lady did not 
give him her hand, yet, like Apollo, when he caught at 
the nymph, ¢ he filled his arms with bays,’ and the song 
which bears the name of his fair one is considered his 
chef-@eucre, coming, as it did, warm from the heart, 
while his powers were in their full vigour. Solacing 
himself, after a time, for the loss of 3 Cruise, in an 
union with Miss Mary Maguire, » young lady of good 
family in the county of Fermanagh, he built a neat little 
house on a small farm- near Moshill, in the county of 
Leitrim; but his wife whom he tenderly loved, being 
Sifted in a small degree both with pride and extravagance, 
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and he practising hospitality on a scale more suited to 
his mind than his means, the produce of his little farm 
wus speedily consumed; and, soon left to lament the 
want of that prudence, without which the rich cannot 
taste of pleasure long, nor the poor preserve their mo- 
dicum of happiness, he commenced the profession of an 
itinerant musician, And now, wherever he went, the 
gates of the nobility and gentry were thrown open to him 5 
he was received with respect, and a distinguished place 
assigned to him at the table: “ Carolan, says Mr. Ritson, 
« seems, from the description we huve of him, to have 
been a genuine representative of the ancient bard.” It 
was during these peregrinations that he composed those 
airs, which are still the delight of bis countrymen, and 
which a more modern bard, poss¢ssed of a congenial 
soul, has, in the fullest sense of the words ‘written up 
to’ in his poetical melodies. 

Several anecdotes, bordering almost on the miracue 
lous, ave told of Carolan; and, amongst others, the 
follawing. An eminent Italian music-master of Dublin, 
wishing, from the fame of the Irish bard, to put his 
abilities to a severe test, singled out an excellent piece 
of music, and highly in the style of the country which 
gave him birth; here and there, however, he cither 
altered or mutilated the piece; though in such a manner 
that none but a real judge could make the discovery. 
This piece being played before Carolan, who bestowed 
on it the deepest attention, he declared it upoa the whole 
admirable; but, to the astonishment of all present, hu 
mourously added, in his own language, “ ta se air chuis 
air bacaighe ; that is, here and there it limps and stumbles. 
Being requested to rectify the errors, he did so; and the 
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piece in its restored state, being returned from Cone 
naught to Dublin, the Italian no sooner glanced his eye 
over it, than he pronounced Carolan to be a true musi- 
cal genius, In 1733, he lost the wife of his bosom, and 
survived the melancholy event but five years, dying at 
the age of 68. The manner of his death has been 
variously related; but that his partiality for a more 
sparkling stream that flows at Helicon was the cause ot 
his decease, is a point on which all his biographers are 
agreed. Goldsmith says, his death was yet more re 
markable than his life, Homer was never more fond of 
a glass than he. He would drink whole pints of usque- 
‘baugh, and, as he used to think, without any ill conse- 
quence, His intemperance, however, in this renpect, ut 
Jength brought on an incurable disorder; but, when just 
at the point of death, he called for a cup of his beloved. 
liquor. Those who were standing round him, surprised 
at the demand, endeavoured to persuade him to the 
contrary, but he persisted; and, when the bow! was 
brought him, attempted to drink but could not; where- 
fore, giving away the bowl, he observed with a smile, 
that it would be hard if two such friends as he and 
the cup should part, at least without kissing, and 
then expired.” There is « prettiness of fancy playing 
about this anecdote, that may be thought to show the 
relator of it to have been, as he was, a poct; but we 
have doubts of its authenticity, and partly, at least, 
because we think such a termination to the life of a man 
of such superior powers as were Carolan’s, borders on 
the profane equally with the poetical: such an end 
would have been perfectly characteristic of the heathen 
Anacrcon; but the sweet, lust bard of Erin, we are in- 
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clined to hope, since the tenor of his life was not im- 
moral, (although exhibiting melancholy example of 
human weakness in his attachment to inebriation) did, 
if conscious of the ebb of his earthly moments, elevate 
his thoughts to more momentous things than ‘ the bowl,’ 
when on the brink of eternity. “ Carolan’s inordinate 
fondness,” observes Walker, in his Account of the Irish 
Bards, “¢ for Irish wine (a3 Pierre le Grand used to call 
whiskey) will not admit of an excuse ; it was a vice of 
habit, and might therefore have been corrected. But 
Jet me say something in extenuation. He seldom drank 
to excess; besides, he scemed to think—nay, nas cor- 
vinced from experienco—that the spirit of whiskey was 
grateful to his muse, and for that reason generally 
offered it when he intended to invoke her, Nor way 
Carolan,” he continues, ‘* the only bard who dew 
inspiration from the bottle: there have bven several 
planets in the poetical hemisphere, that seldom shone, 
but when illuminated by the rays of rosy wine,” By 
then proceeding to infer the advantages of a state of 
demi-drunkenness, so far as regards poctic composition, 
and instancing Homer, Cunningham, and Addison, xy 
evidences of the justice of his theory, it would appear 
probable that Walker, as well as Carolan, ‘ thought talent 
similar to those richly painted vases in the east, the most 
brilliant tints of which could not be discovered unless 
wine were poured into them.”* 

Somewhat relevant to the subject of our meditations, 
on returning from the native town of Carolan, wee 
wearly the first words of an English soldier who ad 
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dressed us just as we regained the road we had quitted ; 
and, having asked the way to Ardee, and discovered by 
the arcentuation of our reply that he was not in Irish 
company, delivered » round oath in abuse of whiskey, 
which he protested was abominable drink in a hot day 
to a thirsty fodt-traveller; adding that he would give a 
day’s pay for a draught uf good beer, such as he could 
have obtained at every country alehouse m1 England, 
Having previously discovered that the malt liquor of 
the country was generally in truth villainous, we could 
readily sympathise with our countryman’s perturbation 
on this account; but could not suppress a smile at the 
further discovery which it appeared he had made, 
that even the mile-stones in Ireland committed blunders, 
But he was not the first Englishman, of the military 
profession, who had been posed by the length of the 
miles in Ireland, as compared with those of his own 
country; for, just after the exchange of the militias of 
the two kingdoms, (as we were informed in Hibernia) 
@ private of a British regiment quartered in Kerry, 
who was toiling in » summer's day, laden with his 
knapsack and accoutrements, along a road remarkuble 
as one of the worst of the very inferior ones to be found 
in that county, at length, bursting into a tremendous 
passion, accosted an Irish peasant, with an enquiry as to 
the reason ‘why the miles were so d—d long in 
Ireland? ¢ Plase your honour,’ was the acute reply of 
the Hibernian, ‘ you see the road is but dad—but we 
give good measure? An answer this, which, as it 
seemed an attempt to compensate for inferiority’ of 
quality by additional quantity, was, as applicd io the 
road, any thing but satisfactory to the sturdy English- 
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man, who, with oaths of redoubled vehemence, conti- 
nued his journey. 

And, giving the best information we poxsewsed to the 
soldier who had accosted us, we also resumed outs; 
and, passing through Carlanstown, where is a seat of the 
Marquis of Buckingham, arrised ere long in sight of 
Kells, With all our attachment to pedestrianism, 
confess that the offer of # scat in the cari which 
overtook us # few miles short of this place, was accepted 
with as much pleasure as it was made with politencss. 
The heat had become excessive; and we were besides 
gratified with the opportunity thus afforded of making 
enquiries of gentleman, who might be resident near a 
town to which we had no letters. Though not a resident 
in the vicinity, this gentleman obligingly communicated 
some vuluable information, and, with the urbanity 
which more particularly distinguishes the upper classes 
of his countrymen, acted as our guide to the antiquities 
of Kells; and did not quit us, till we were seated in a 
chaise from the Bective Arme, (a good inn) and were once 
more on our way to Dublin. 

Kexis has the appearance of a very respretuble 
town, and is undoubtedly a very ancient one. It is by 
no means improbable, as tradition reports, that it owed 
its origin to an abbey founded here by St. Colunbhill 
in the sixth century. On the arrival of the English, 
it was walled and fortified with towers; and in 1178, 
a castle was erected on the site of the present market- 
place, which still bears a castellated appearance. 
Opposite ‘to where the castle stood, is a fragment of a 
very fine Cross, sculptured in the richest manner; 
but which is said to have lain neglected on the ground 
for a length of time, until raised on its pedestal by the 
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desire, and at the expence, of the cclcbrated Dean 
Swift. 

The Church, dedicated to St. Senan, a respectable 
edifice, and neatly fitted up, stands at the upper end of 
the principal street: on its north side appears an in- 
sulated «are tower, supporting a handsome spire, and 
bearing an inscription, on the wall nearest the church, 
purporting that the latter, being in decay, was re-edified 
A. D. 1572, (20 Elizabeth) by Hugh Brady, Bishop of 
Meath. Over this inscription, are three busts carved in 
stone; one of which represents a bishop, (probably the 
rebuilder of the church,) and the two others also appear 
intended for ecclesiastical personages. Beneath is an 
cscutcheon of arms, beating a dragon holding a 
standard. 

On the south side of the cemetery is a Round Tower, 
99 feet high, 16 feet in diameter, and the walls three 
feet thick. It does not taper se much towards the 
summit as many others. The roof has fallen in; but 
the windows at the four cardinal points are still per 
fect. In situation, this tower varies from the generality 
of those in Irclund, being placed to the south-west 
instead of north-weet, of the church; but this seeming 
discordance is reconciled, Sir Richard Hoare tells us, 
by the information he procured of the old church having 
stood southward of the tower. In the church-yard 
is the fragment of another Cross, very richly decorated 
with figures of men, beasts, flowers, &c, 

St. Columbhilfs* Cell, said, without much foundation, 


* St. Columba, or Columbkill, the apostle of the Picts, was also one 
of the greatest patriarchs of the monustic order in Ireland, To dis- 
tingnish bim fiom other saiuts of the same name, he wns called 
Columbé&ilZ, on account of the number of monastic celiz, called by 
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to be the first built of the very singular stone-roofed 
chapels or oratories of Ircland, is not likely to be ob- 





the Trinh ile, af which he was the founder. Sle was of the noble 
‘extiaction of Neil, huro at Gartan, county of Ty reonnel, and 
becoming acquaznted with the Seriptnves, 
awetic life, under the celebrated bishop of Nt, Ferratn, iu hin great 
schoal of Cluain-2raird, he esteemed nothing worthy uf his 
that dul nut assiat in the disengagement of lity mind from the world, 
and the advavee of religion aud holiness in his heart, Being ad. 
vanced to the order of the priesthood in 516, be gave admrable 
lesous of piety ond sacred learning, aud was soon attended by mnuy 
dueiples, He founded, ahout the yeur 53), the greut monastery of 
Dair-maghk,now Durrogh, aud Sir Junca Ware mentions a MS, copy 
of the fuur gospels of St.Jerome’s trunslutiun, adorned with silver 
plates, us extnat in hie time, preserved in thin abbey. He likewiae 
founded many other mouusteries of kas note; and the sue nutique- 
riou obyerves, that a Rule composed by St, Coluniba then existed in 
the old Irish, This rule he settled iu the 100 monasteries which be 
founded in Sieland and Scotland, King Dermot, like great men of 
more wodern times, being offended at the zeal which reproved public 
‘St, Columbu determiued on leaving bis native country; and 
with hi inciples pursed iuto Scotland, where he was successful 
in converting the king of the ¢ortherw Pict, together with his subs 
jects, These Picts huviug thus embraced the Cluistian faith, guve St, 
‘Columba the little isluad of Hy or Tons, eulted from him Y-colin-kille, 
‘V8 wiles from the land, i 
‘was for several ages the chief seminary of North Britaic 
lang the buriul-place of the kings, and other supe 
Here St. Columbn’s manner of living was must a 












































was wild end cheerful, aud bis general hencfeeace won him the 
hearts of all, He considered tiwe of so much salue thut he suffered 
no minutes to pass without employment; anu that euployment of the 
Lest kind, promoting religion and virtnein ix ow perwun, nnd com. 
nrunicating the same by example und precept to all around him—en 
exemple, respect, to the prieuthuod of all denominations. In 
is asserted that, being of the blood- 
royal, he was offered, iu the sear 514, the erown of Ireland; and that 
Dermod M'Cerbali, his competitor, sueceeded ouly because our baly 
abbot preferred te cow! to thedindem, an evident proof of the sincerity 
of his devotion, and the humility of hix mind, He died in the 77th year 
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served by the tourist, unless previously aware of its ex- 
istence here, buing situated in the rear of a filthy lane 
of mud cottages, and actually forming a wood-house and 
turf repository to one of them. 

It appears to have escaped the notice of Sir Richard 
Iloure, who speaks of that at Killaloe as ¢ probably the 
original sanctuary of the holy man who founded the 
abbey;’ a supposition for which there are at the least 
equal grounds in the case of the ccll, or oratory, of St. 
Columbkitl. To what a remote period, allowing this 
supposition, (which, though it docs not admit of proof, 
we conceive to be equally incapable of a decisive 
denial) do we Jook for the erection of this struc- 
ture! Nearly 1300 years ago, this little edifice might 
be trod by the steps of St. Columba! a man who, in the 
age when Cliistianity was pure from the corruptions 
that afterwards defiled it, practiced the austere virtucs 
which he preached, refused the proffered crown of his 
country, and, in holiness and bumility of heart, ‘went 
about doing good,’ Simple, as was himself, still stands * 


of his age, and was horied in the island; but his remains were some 


removed to Down, in Ulster, and taid in one vault with the 








‘were collected; here religion and lea 
asylum. The w imparted thrir knowledge aud doctrines to 
numerous stndeuta, who disseminated them widely over the world: 
neither have their public services been confined to the cloister, for 
they were eatend:d to the cultivation of the wildest desert, and 
most barren wildervess; and thus, by the sunctity of their morals, 
and by their enlightened understandings within doors, and their 
industrious luboara without, they at once instructed, civilized, 
and benefited mankind."——Sir R, C. Hoare's Tour. Introduction, 
PXXVIE. : 
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the cell of the venerable apostle: rude massive stones 
alone compose the front, rear, sides, and roof; the single 
aperture is the door-way; and the floor of the cell the 
same bare earth, which, but for the unavoidable acces- 
sions of years, would present the very surface on which 
the form of the saint often, perhaps, reposed. Spite of the 
scepticism of modem times, the imagination here wings 
its way to the distant era we have been contempluing; 
and delights to picture to itself the patriot-saint, whom 
no pleasures could allure, and no elevation could daz- 
alc, blessing a devoted people by the diffusion of his 
learning, by the light of his precepts, and the force of 
his example: and while, with such teachers, possessing 
such extensive influence, the extreme burbarity of these 
people appears impossible, how repugnant to the heart 
of every real Jover of his country must those modern 
doctrines be, which inculcate that the Irish nation was 
necessitated to wait G00 years after the lessons of such 
men, for the arrival of a foreign armament, to be in- 
structed (at the point of the pike, we presume, or of the 
arrow from the renowned Norman cross-bow) in the ele- 
ments of civil union, in the first principles of the simplest 
arts and sciences, in the fundamentals of the rudest 
learning, and in the commonest notions of justice 
and humanity! Doubtless, the ravages of the barbaric 
Norwegians and Danes, continued for three centuries 
previously to the coming of the English, had done much 
to effuce the very remembrance of the learned and religi- 
ous institutions of anterior times; consequently, the in- 
ferences to be drawn from the history of the invasion of 
Ireland by Giraldus Cambrensis, (who was contempo- 
sary with, and a kinsman to, the invaders) although they 
should with justice apply to the then state of the Trish, 
Ls 
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cannot reasonably be brought to bear upon a period so 
long prior—and still less can the descriptions of the poct 
Spens r, written in the sictecath century, afford any 
illustration of the manners, customs, and the arts of civil 
lite, (o be found among the natives in the sirth—even on 
the common but erroneous supposition, that so consider- 
able a lupse of years must xeccasarily have been attended 
with improvement. And when or where did that nation 
exist, whom 1000 years of slavery (for slavery, during 
that period, in strict justice it may be called) would not 
have degraded? The Srish had degenerated in the time 
of Henty Mi. they had degencrated yet mose in that of 
Elizabeth; and the solution of these facts, as with all 
bumility we presume them to be, is not, we think, difficult. 
We certainly shall not yield to Dr. Ledwich himself, in 
the opinion he appears to entertain of the mighty effect 
of the daws of a country upon the manners of its inhabie 
tants; we cannot yct, with bim, conceive thut any possible 
system of laws should possess a tendency ‘to perpetuate 
ignorance and barbarism? we would rather attribute such 
effects to those intestine commotions, which at once dise 
turbed the operation of the Jaws, and prevented their 
amelioration. Besides, though the Brehon cade were 
rude and imperfect, as huve been the carly institutions 
of all nations, is it not probuble, that the fragments of 
it that have come down to our times, are the additions, 
made in times of foreign invasion and civil warfare, 
rather than the original constitutions of an age of lettered 
case and religious prosperity? Yt the principle mainly 
recognised even by these, that of compensation from 
the offending party to the offended, appears to be im- 
plsnted in our nature, and pervaded, it is likely, every 
aboriginal legal cade: we must have lost all respect for 
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the Mosaic system of laws, inspired by God himself, and 
throughout which this principle prevails, if we pro 
nounce 1 necessarily tending to barbarism: and we may 
with confidence presume, that the Brehon laws, and the 
people which they governed, would have gone on mu- 
tually benefiting and improving cach other up to the 
present period, us have the laws and the inhabitants of 
every country favourably circumstanced, if the circum- 
stances in which the Hrish nation were so long pluced 
had but been favourable to such smprovement, That 
the reserse of such mutual improvement, "did here for 
so long a period obtain, is both the niclancholy fact, 
and its own best possible solution. 

But the learned Doctor dees not seem aware of the 
sentence of condemnation he passes on the very people 
whose reduction of bis country he so highly appluuds, 
in this sweeping charge of barbarism against its ancient 
legal institutions; for, zcre the munners, customs, and 
Jaws of the natives so utterly barbarous—-and did the 
English settlers (to whom he ascribes ‘piety ‘bravery? 
and almost cyery virtue under heaven) adopt them? In 
a majority of instances, they actually did, notwithstand- 
ing the nominal abolishment of the Brehon code by 
Henry; and the reflection so curious an historical 
fact produces in our English bosoms is this; that, had the 
Roman and Saxon conquerors of our own country acted 
as did the Anglo-Normans in Ircland—had they adopted 
the rude institutions of the Britons, in preference to 
implanting their own improved systems of legislature—at 
the same time that, instead of amalgamating with the 
natives, they kept them without a pale of demarcation— 
England at this day, in licu of her admired constitution, 
(the result of Saxon law contending with Norman 
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tyranny—of the eternal spirit of Alfred confiicting with 
the feudul genius of the Conqueror—) might have 
ranked lower in the scale of nations than the Hibernia 
of the sixth century. 

To return to the stonc-roofed cell of St. Columbkill. 
It seems not to be disallowed, even by Dr. Ledwich, 
that this building was either built by the direction, or 
adopted for the use, of the saint whove name it bears; 
and it appears to be composed of walls, whose masonry 
has defied the ravages of nearly 1300 years, and of a 
roof, whose arck has been bare to the heavens for an 
equal period of time. The air of rudeness impressed 
upon the structure, had it not attached to it when fresh 
from the hands of the workmen, must infallibly have 
prevailed in the aspect of a building of such simple 
form, exposed as this has been to the war of ages; und, 
‘upon the whole, it appears but natural to infer, that, as 
the people who erected this cell, were certainly possessed 
of the first principles of architecture, they sometimes 
applied them to the construction of edifices mure com 
plex, This, as appears from its smallness, as well as 
from the appellation it still bears, was probably a mere 
sanctuary for mortification of St. Colurmba’s;—what then 
may have been the pataces erected at the same period? 
‘We are perfectly willing to admit, that stone was seldom, 
if ever, used in the construction of the latter; and Dr. 
Ledwich himself assures us, that “the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the irish Church were averse to stone fabrics ;” 
but why are we forbidden to suppose, that the extreme 
commonness of stone in this country might render it of 
little esteem for public buildings of any kind?—and, since 
all our ideus of beauty aud costliness are but relative, 
depending iv a great degree on the supposed rarity of the 
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thing called costly or beautifal, why, either, are we to 
deny elegance to the minds and manner of the courtiers 
of Tarah,* who had the models of all that was then 
esteemed elegant ot rich before their eyes, ot refinement 
to the generality of a people, with whom the treasures of 
classic lore, and the informing light of a pure religion, 
are with every reason supposed to have been familiur? 
Be it true, then, that, as Sir John Davies observed, ‘the 
Inishry,’ whom he allows to have been ‘lovers of poetry, 
music, and all kinds of learning,’ ‘did never build any 
houses of brick or stone, before the reign of King Henry 
IL.” (hough we are at a loss to conceive how he knew 
that they did not six centuries prior to that event,) still 
we cannot allow, that the people who built such a cel! as 
that of St. Columbkill, who, from the evidence of that 
specimen alonc, may be reasonably supposed to have 
been capable of productions very superior, and who, by 
the common consent of all writers, engrossed the litera- 
ture and the piety of Europe, can with justice be disgraced 
by any epithet below that of civilized. 

The demesne of the Marquis of Headfort, in the vici- 
nity of Kells, is extensive, and well-planted; but, 
according to Mr. Curwen, ‘ most legibly marked with 
the ruinous effects of absenteeship:—it was not neces- 
sary to be told that the estate was deserted by its owner.’t 
Sir R. C. Hoare remarks, on the same demesne, that he 
“cannot commend the architecture either of the mansion- 
house, or its appendage, an ornamental tower, belonging 
to the same nobleman:’} the latter, however, is not 


‘© The ancient residence of the Irish kings. 
4 Letters on the State of Ireland, 11. 184, 
t Journal of a Tour in Ireland, p. 174, 
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only for miles around a most conspicuous object, but 
affords froin its summit a very fine view of the surround- 
ing country, Mr, Wakefield calls ‘ the scat of the 
Marquis of Headfort, near Kells, a noble mansion:’ 
his farther remark, that ‘ these fine places (the nusnerous 
and \ery frequently tasteful residences of the gentry 
jn this county) contribute to render more striking 
the wretched hovels in which the peasantry dwell, and 
which are uncommonly bad throughout all Meath,’ is 
as just, as the inferences to be deduced from it are 
unplessing, : 

The tourist, if he chooses to make a circuit from this 
point, may embrace Fore, and Castletown-Delvin, in 
Westmeath, together with Athboy and Trim, in the way 
to Navan: for m this, as in countless instances, traveling 
by the map is practicable to a degree not known in Eng~ 
land: roads inuumerable have been created since the 
tour of Arthur Young, yet, even at the period of his 
acute and judicious remarks, he could say, * I will go 
here, I will go there; I could trace a route upon paper 
as wild as fancy could dictate, and every where I found 
beautiful roads without break or hindrance to enable 
me to realize my design,’ 

Fout, or Founr, is described, as to its monastic re- 
mains, by Mr. Archdall, with his usual learning and 
ability; besides which, some interesting records of the 
place by Sir Henry Picrs, aie preserved in Vallancey's 
* Collectanea de Rebus Hibvrvicis,’ which are ay 
follows; 

“‘ Foure, an ancient corporation, sending two mem- 
bers to parliament, is seated on the north side of a hill, 
which interposeth between it und Lough Lene. This 
town is said to have becn ancicntly a town or university 
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of literature; and its name, signifying in the Irish 
language the town of books, and Lough Lene, the lake 
of learning, together with an island in it bearing the 
like name, may seem to give countenance to this old 
tradition. But if this town were not the mart of learn 
ing, surely it was of devotion, there being in it no less 
than the ruins of three parish churches, more by two 
than the greatest and best town of our county bath; one 
monastery, one church or cell of an anchorite, the sule 
of ihe religious of this kind in Ireland. This religi 
person at his entry maketh a vow never to go out of his 
doors all his life after, and accordingly here he remuins 
pent up all his days: every day he saith mass in.his 
chapel, which also is part of, nay almost all his dwelling 
house, for there is no more house, but a very sinall 
castle, wherein a tall man can hardly stretch himself at 
length, if he lie down on the floor; nor is there any 
passage into the castle, but through the chapel. He hath 
servants that attend him at his call in an outhouse, but 
none lyeth within the church but himself, He is said by 
the natives, who hold him in great veneration for his 
sunctity, every day to dig or rather scrape (for he useth 
no other tools but his nails) a portion of his grave; being 
esteemed of so great holiness, as if purity and sanctity 
were entailed on his cell, he is constantly visited by 
those of the Romish religion, who aim at being esteemed 
more devout than the ordinary amongst them: every 
visitant at his departure leaveth his offering, (or as they 
phrase it) devotion on his altar; but he relicth not on 
this only for a maintenance, but hath those to bring him 
in their devotion, whose devotions arc not so fervent as 
to invite them to do the office in person; these are culled 
his proctors, who range ali the counties in Ireland to beg 
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for him, whom they call ¢ The Holy Man in the Stone? 
Corn, eggs, geese, turkeys, hens, sheep, money, and 

* what not; nothing comes amiss, and no where do they 
fuil altogether, but something is had, insomuch that if 
his proctors deal honestly, nay if they return him but 
tenth part of what is given him, he may doubtless 
fare as well as any priest of them all. The only re 
creation this poor prisoner is capable of, is to walk on 
his terras built over the cell wherein he lies, if he may 
be said to walk, who cannot in one line stretch forth his 
legs four times.” From an inscription still existing in a 
ruined chapel under the hill, which was the burial- 
place of the Westmeath family, and to whom there is a 
monumental tablet bearing date in 1680, it appears that 
a hermit resided here so late as the year 1616, 

“ Besides the ruins of these parish churches, city 
walls, and gateways, there is the shell of a spacious 
monastery,® situated in the vale below, and, as Sir H. 
Piers observes, * built in a bog, but founded on a firm 
spot of ground.” This monastery presents a large pile of 
simple and unornamented masonry: the chapel is still 
in a tolerable state of preservation, and has three 
narrow pointed windows. The valley in which this 
abbey is placed, must in the time of its prosperity have 

» “ At Fore we find a Priory of Canons Regular, which was built 
by St. Fechin about the year 690. He died of the plague, A.D, 
665, after having governed 3000 monks in this abbey.” Archdall's 
Monast, Hibern, p.711.—From the aunals of the monastery, col. 
lected by the same anthor, we learn that it was founded in 1209 by 
‘Walter de Lacie, under the invocation of St. Taurin and St, Fechin, 
for monks of the order of St. Benedict, whom he brought for thet 
purpose from the abbey of St. Taurin, in Everenx, Normandy, and 
made this a cell te that abbey; from which period, this religious 


house appenrs to have been geverally knawn by the appellation of 
the Priory of St, Fechin and St. Taurin, 
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been a delightful retreat; the outline is still good, and 
nothing is wanting but wood to render it an attractive 
‘spot in modern days; the approach to it from the east 
was protected by a strong fort, of which the earthen 
mounds only remain. Religion still maintains her mites 
at Fore, though forsaken by its cloistered inhabitants; 
one of the church-yards being thickly crowded with 








tumb-stones, though the church is in ruins;"* (a cir 
cumstance by no means uncommon in Ireland.) 
Lough Lene is small, compared with other lakes in 





Westmeath, but gives birth to two rivulets, which, flow- 
ing from it, discharge themselves into the sca at opposite 
sides of the kingdom. The banks are flat, though 
well cultivated, and therefore less romantic than those 
of many others; but the soil being fertile, aud in general 
sufticiently wooded, the district around may rank with 
the most beautiful in the island. Lough Lene produces 
good trout and pike, and becomes interesting to the 
lover of angling, from the three woody islets which 
picturesquely emerge from its surface, and afford him 
good stations for his favourite sport. On its north side, 
the waters penetrate beneath the rock, and reappear on 
the opposite side of the hill near Fore, where they turn 
amill. Towards the south, at a small distance, is 
raised earthen work, traditionally caJled The Fort of’ 
Turgesius, the Norwegian chief who is represented by 
Giraldus Cambrensis to have completed the conquest of 
Treland. The circumstances attending the death of this 
tyrant are stated by the same historian to have tuken 
place in ‘ s certain island in the province of Meath,’ 
and, in the absence of all historical testimony as tu the 


* Sir B.C, Uoare’s Journal, p. 28. 
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island meant, we may as naturally conclude it to have 
been one of these in Lough Lene as any other, “The 
Norwegian chieftain had conceived a violent passion for 
the daughter of the king of Meath, wha, knowing the 
ferocious disposition of the tyrant, did not dare to irritate 
him by a denial. He therefore apparently acceded to 
his proposal, and promised to send his daughter, 
attended by 15 young damsels, to a certain island in the 
province of Meath, at an appointed time, In the mean 
while, Melaghlin (king of Meath) selects 15 of the most 
resolute und beautiful youths, without beards, orders 
them to be habited ike young women, and to carry 
each of them a sword concculed under their garments. 
‘Thus accouteed, they procecd to the place of meetings 
where they find the amourous chieftain, and his youth- 
ful comrades, cager to receive the princess and her 
supposed females: but no sooner had Turgesius trans- 
gressed the bounds of decorum, than the young men 
drew forth their secret weapons, and, throwing off the 
disguise they had assumed, put the Norwegian and his 
companions to death: thus saving the honour of the 
royal father and of his daughter, and delivering their 
country from the bands of a most oppressive tyrant.”* 
At Castle Pollard, in this vicinity, is 4 seat of Mr, 
Pollard, the plantations of which adjoin to those of 
Pakenkan, the property of the Earl of Longford; but their 
situation presents nothing striking or picturesque. 'The 
ruined churches of Clozuray and .drcherstoua, possessing 
no remarkable feature, are also in this neighbourlioad. 
Clonmetion, nearer Kells, has an clegant church, with a 
steeple and spire, all in very tolerable modern gothic. 
At CastLrtown Drivin, a town of small note, 
* Gualdus, Topogiaphia Inbane. 
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a part of the ancient baronial castle of the Earls of 
Westmeath is yet standing:* near it is a Rath, 

The road from heace to Baronstown, where is a seat of 
Lord Sunderlin, is through a charming country, richly 
diversified with Jakes and commanding eminences. 
Lord Sunderlin’s mansion extends 300 feet in front, ine 
cluding the wings: it stands in the midst of a consider 
able park, is surrounded by excellent plantations, and 
is possessed of a choice aud very extensive garden. 
The Grand C.nal from Dublin passes by the park walls, 
Lord Sundetlin is a resident proprietor, and a nobleman 
of whose exertions to benelit bis country, and appio- 
priation of fortune to the same end, it is impossible to 
speak in terms of too much praise, But let his actions 
speah for him! His lordship is a warm adsoeate for the 
education of the lower classes: he has therefore built a 
neat School, inscribed * Opened December, 1907, for 
the cheap and easy instruction of children of all reli- 
gious denominations,” in which 100 boys und 80 girls 
are at present under tuition. It may be observed, that 
the Lancastrian plan was here attempird, but failed, 
The order and method introduced among the children, 
alarmed the parents: they thought it partook of military 
discipline, and formed part of ascheme to cntice or entrap 
them into the army : they objected ulso to their children 








* & Deivin, in the barony from it named, a large oblo 





equatleth, if not surmounteth the castle, a structure speaking 
muguificence, It ia now wholly waste, without roof or iububitants, 
It giveth the title of a Lord Boron to the Right Yun, Richnrd 
Nugent, Earl of Westmesth, of an aucicut stlustriows family 
descended from Barun Sones, (who, without the ptyle of lord) was of 
the Gret English conquerors, und seuted bere,”—Futlancey’s Col 
Jectanea, I, 62. 
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being made monitors, erroneously conceiting that their 
own time and learning were sacrificed to the teaching 
of others, Preposterous as such notions may appear 
to the better informed, the feelings of the parties should 
be considered before judgment is passed on them: 
but this would only lead to a review of the calami- 
ties of the past—let us hope a happier period may 
$00n arrive, when the sorrows and resentments still too 
prevalent shall be forgotten. Catholic parents ought 
to have every assurance, that no interference with the 
ereed of their children is intended; when this point is 
placed beyond suspicion, the best effects have never 
failed to result; but when and wherever the narrow 
principle of exclusion, or that of conversion, has been 
adopted, the efforts, however sincere, of the promoters 
of such seminaries, have produced at the best very 
Timited good. A beautiful Church, at the entrance of 
the park, has also been erected by the present noble 
possessor. Its architecture deserves attention, and tha 
interior is characterised by an elegant simplicity. The 
windows being of ground glass, a dead and solemn 
Tight is created, very appropriate to a sacred edifice; 
and a very judicious improvement upoa the common 
plan, is the position of the pulpit on one side of the 
communion-table, by means of which the whole congre~ 
gation are brought within view of the minister. A family 
mausoleum adjoins the church, and at a short distance 
is the parsonage-house, exhibiting every appearance of 
comfort. Besides these buildings, the country is in- 
debted for the Bridge of Ballycock, in a great measure, 
to Lord Sunderlin. By this a communication ia obtained 
with Granard, in Longford, by which the inhabitants of 
a lurge extent of country are no longer under the neces- 
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sity of taking a circuit of five or six miles Irish, in 
order to dispose of their produce at that town. In all 
these improvements, appear evidences of that benevo- 
Tent consideration, the fruits of which are as pleasing 
to the eye as they are gratifying to the heait.* 

At Mitchelstown is the seat of R. S. Tighe, Esq.; and 
the general appcarance of the district betwcen this vici- 
nity and Trim, is much enlivened by numerous others, 
with the plantations attached to them. Wood, however, 
is still generally wanting, to what were otherwise a most 
Jovely district; and yet its growth is here so rapid, that 
the encouragement to plant can no where be excoeded, 
The luxuriant growth of the shrubs attracts equal sure 
prise and admiration; and perhaps a spot could not 
easily be found, nore favourable to the increase of every 
species of the vegetable world. 

Reynella, on the Mullingar road, is the residence of 
Mrs. Reynell, a lady who, upon the premature death of 
the late Mr. Reyncll, followed up those plans of im- 
provement, by which her husband had obtained a dis- 
tinguished rank among the ameliorators of Ireland. ‘The 
decease of Mr. R. was indeed a public loss. By in- 
creasing the demand for labour, and thus creating a 
spirit of industry highly beneficial to the lower orders, 
(who entertained a duc sense of their obligations, and 
acknowledged them with gratitude) this gentleman be- 
came at once their adviser, friend, and benefactor. 
When the Rebellion of 1798 first made its appearance, 
Mrs. Reynell was actively and anxiously employed in 
completing a sheet of water which had given cmploy- 
ment to a great number of people, Conscious that the 





© See Cursra’s Letters, vol, IL. 
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interests and happiness of the labouring classes in her 
neighbourhood had never been neglected, and confiding 
in the gratitude of some, and the common sense of the 
remainder, this lady bad the intrepidity to remain in 
her mansion, and, putting arms into the hands of her 
servants, aud being otherwise prepared to protect her 
property in case of emergency, she resolved to wait the 
event. It agreed with her anticipations. The vencration 
and attachment of the people proved her complete pro- 
tection and defence, and she sustained not the slightest 
loss or injury of any description. “ This circum- 
stance,” (says our highly respected authority‘ for this 
anecdote,) “ furnishes another instance of Irishmen, who, 
though feeling no respect for the laws of their country, 
and thoroughly disregarding every personal conse- 
quence that might attach to the violation of them, were 
yet gratefully alive to the remembrance of obligations, 
and revolted at the idea of repaying their benefactors by 
lawless andl inconsiderate violence. 4 people, on whom 
consideraivwn and kindness hate such influence, are more to 
be pitted than condemned, when acting wrong. Where 
many aud rea) ge'evances exist, in any community, it 
cannot be surprising that they should be exaggerated, 
and, when fomented by misclucvous parties, lend to the 
fatal adoption of measures for redress, that in the end 
do but augment the sufferings previously endured.” 
Atunoy isa tolerable town, and has a large inn, pos 
sessing the accommodation of goud post-horses. ‘The 
country around is well enclosed, and the tillage better 
than ordinary. But, notwithstanding the fertility of the 
soil, and its great revurns to the occupiers, the condition 





* Mr.Carwen. See Letters, 11, 266. 
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of the labourers bears no affinity to cither: extreme 
privation and poverty are still the characteristics of their 
Pitiable situation. We are not dispoved to deny, that 2 
modicum of happiness may be enjoyed even by a 
peasantry, whose whole eaistence argues a suypension 
of the chief possessions and prisileges which in England 
teach the lubourer seltiespect, and, nationality will not 
prevent our adding, tuo frequently @ bearish self-import- 
ance; we do uot deny, that the Irishman and his family 
have very frequently @ plenty of their ordinary food, 
which the English cottager as frequently bas wets that 
the children are in consequence well formed and 
healthy, although a piece of sacking, tied on with a 
rope or hayband may be their only gurment;” or that 
hilarity does sometimes preside over the feast uf 
potatoes and buttermilk, at which, if the smoke pers 
mitted the exercise of vision, the parents, the children, 
the fowls, and the pig would be discovered equal sharers 
in the mess; we do not even deny the occasional pre~ 
dominance of such joys, as the tenderest aud most 
devoted family attachment will, in all possible cicum* 
stances perhaps, inspite; but, in spite of these adimise 
sions, still js the situation of the poor Irishman stch, as, 
since it evidently degrades him in his own cyes, must 
@eprive him of that first and most rational source of 
happiness in the existing state of society—the conscious- 
ness of possessing equal rights, if not equal wealth, 
with the commanity of his fellow men, 

St. Lucy, the property of Sir Benjamin Chapman, who 
keeps in hand a furm of near 6000 Irish acres, and 
Balliniough, with its well wooded demesne, belonging to 


















* A circumstance we hare repeatedly witncsscd. 
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Sir Hugh O'Reilly, are seats in the neighbourhood of 
Athboy. 

At Tarm, we again reach the Boyne, silently flowing 
on through weeds and rushes, and amidst a profusion of 
the Nympkea Alba, or white water-ily. This is the 
shire-town of Meath, where the assizes are held, and 
possesses a handsome and strong-built Gaol, to which 
some recent additions have been made. It is governed 
by a portrieve, and town-clerk. The Charter School, 
for 60 grils, was liberally endowed by the late Earl of 
Mornington. A Trophy to the Duke of Wellington 
has been recently erected in this town: it is @ 
Corinthian column, surmounted by @ statuc of the hero, 
Here, according to Mr. Archdall, were many religious 
foundations; St. Patrick, so early as the year 432, 
having founded an Abbey of Canons Regular, dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, and built on » piece of ground given 
fur that purpose by Fethlemid, the son of Laoghaire, and 
grandson of Niall. The steeple, usually called the Yel- 
low Steeple, of which a conspicuous fragment still 
remains, was a lofty, handsome, square tower, the 
remainder of which was demolished by Oliver Cromwell, 
against whom it held out a considerable time as a garri- 
son, This church possessed an image of the Virgin, 
which, notwithstanding the celebrity it had obtained in 
the performance of miracles, and the many pilgrimages 
and offerings consequently made to it, was publicly 
burned in the year 1588.—The Grey Friary was dedi- 
cated to St. Bonaventure, and generally cailed the 
Observantine Friary of Trim. It has been disputed 
whether it owed its foundation to King John, or to the 
family of Plunket. In 1330, a great part of the build- 
ing was undermined by the waters of the Boyne, and fell 
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tothe ground = Tathe: Richard Plunket, who wrote an 
Insh Dictionary, now in the Pabhe Libraty of Dublin, 
resided in this convent, on a part of the site of whith the 
present Sessions-house has becn erected ~The Dom- 
nican Iuary, situatd neat the gate leading to Athboy, 
was founded in honowi of the Virgin Mais, 4 D 1263, 
by Groftrey de Geneville, Lord of Mcath. ‘The same 
Geoffiey, in the year 1308, reoigued the lordship ot 
Meath to Roger de Mortunts, the ngbtful hev, and en- 
tered himself a friar of this monastery, whan he ded, 
and was buned m 1314. Many othes of his tamily 
wue also interred here—The Prioty of Crossbeaicis, 
dedicated to St. John the Baptist, was founded by ono 
of the Bishops of Meath, and his successors mm the seo 
were among its greatest benefactors. We arc told that 
this was a truly magnificent building; and it 1s probable, 
that the pathaments of Trim were held im the great hall 
‘of this house, or perhaps in the Domimecan fay one 
of thetr enactments was, ‘ that the Insh should not wear 
shirts staincd with saflion.’—Heie also was a Convent of 
‘Nuns —And an ancient church was called the Church 
of the Grecians; which, Mr. Archdail thought, might be 
some proof that the Grecians of old made a settlement 
im this kingdom.—We also find, m the parish-church 
of St. Patuck im this town, 3 Perpetual Chantry of 
Three Pests. 

‘Trim Castle, on the banks of the Boyne, forms a 
pleasing subject forthe pencil, “This,” says Sir R.C 
Hoare, “15 almost the only building I havc seen in 
Ireland, that deserses the appellation of castle, the 
generality of buildings so called are only small forts, 
resembling each other very much in the style of ther 
architecture. The natives, perhaps, whose eyes have not 
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been accustomed, as mine have, to view with rapture the 
stutely fabrics of Conway, Carnarvon, and Harlech, may 
think this remark fastidious; but, in comparison with the 
English, Welch, and Scotch castles, and as far as my 
observation has extended in this country, I cannot allow 
it to be ill-founded.” Originally erected by Hugh de 
Lacy, to secure his large possessions in Meath, or, as 
Camden asserts, by William Peppard, previously to the 
grant of Meath to De Lacy, this castle continued during 
successive centuries to be the most important stronghold 
of the English pale. Actording to an historical frag- 
ment by Maurice Regan, published by Harris, in his 
«Hibernica,’ Hugh de Lacy, on completing the building, 
depurted for England, leaving it in the custody of Hugh 
‘Tyrrell, ‘ his intrinsicke freind.’ The King of Con- 
naught, taking advantage of De Lacy’s absence, assem= 
bled all his powers, with a view to its destruction: and 
though ‘Tyrrell, advised of his coming, dispatched mes- 
sengers to Strongbow for assistance, and though the Earl 
marched towards Trim in all haste, yet Tyrrell, secing 
the enemy at band, and thinking himself too weak to 
resist their numbers abandoned the castle, and burnt 
it; upon which the Irish monarch, satisfied with the 
success of his expedition, retumed home. Strongbow, 
however, pursued him, and, falling upon the rear of his 
army, slew 150 of the Irish; which done, he retired to 
Dublin, and Hugh Tyrrell to the ruined castle of Trim, 
to re dify it before Hugh de Lucy should rctum from 
England. 

In 1221, the province of Meath being much harassed 
by private dissensions between Hugh de Lacy, son and 
successor of the original Palatine, and William Marshall, 
Earl of Pembroke, “ Tsim,” says Ware, “ was besieged, 
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and brought to tamentable plight; and when the rage and 
fury of their broils were somewhat abated, to prevent the 
Tike in future, the Castle of ‘rim was built:” {that is, re- 
built, and in a much stronger inanner, upon the ruins of 
the old one.) Here, in 1399, Richard the Second, who 
was then in Ireland, hearing of the progress of the Duke 
of Lancaster in his Enstish dominions, imprisoned the sous 
of his rival and of the Duke of Gloucester; the former of 
whom was afterwards drowned on his passage to Eng- 
land. In 1423, Edmund Movtimer, Earl of Meath and 
Ulster, who had possessed the inheritance of ‘Tim, and, 
as Lord Licutenant of the island, hud enjoyed more than 
customary authority in that office, died of the plague in 
this castle, 

During the rebellious and troublesome rign of the 
‘unfortunate Chartes I. the town of Trim hecane aguin a 
scene of tumult and disorder. In 1641, it was, with the 
castle, surprised by the insurgents, but retaken the next 
year by Sir Charles Coote, ‘a gallant gentleman, whose 
‘very name was u terror to the Irish,’ according 10 Led- 
wich; but who bas been by another writer more justly 
described as ‘a soldier of fortune, trained in the wats of 
Elizabeth, morose, cruel, and inveterately hostile to the 
Irish, particularly on account of depredations on his 
lands.”* Being ‘employed in petty expeditions, he had 
previously taken Wicklow canile, ‘ but sullied his victory 
by an unprovuked and indiscriminate carnage, which 
rivalled in atrocity the excesses of the northerns;’ he had 
« committed some ravages and indiscriminate slaughters, 
at Santry and Clontarf, and had wasted the country 

, around Swords without mercy ;’ but he ended his remorse- 









* Gordon's Hist, of Ireland, 1. 197. 
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less careet at Trim; for, pursuing in the dark a party of 
the enemy, who had been repulsed in an attempted sur- 
prisal of the place, he received a shot, ¢ whether from 
his own men or from the cnemy was never known, and 
expired’ ‘His body,’ continues the antiquarian just 
mentioned, ‘ was brought to Dublin, and there interred 
with great solemnity ; floods of English tears accompany 
ing him to the grave!’ 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Trim, occur the 
ruins of two more monastic edifices, besides those in the 
town itself, which have been described; the Priory of 
Newtown, north of the Boyne, and another, dedicated to 
St. John the Baptist, on the opposite side of the river, 
The former was founded in 1206, for Canons Regular of 
St. Victor, by Simon de Rochefort, Bishop of Meath, 
who afterwards converted the church into a cathedral, 
under the invocation of St. Peter and St. Paul. Here 
were made, by this prelate, in 1216, the remarkable 
constitutions which changed village bishoprics into rural 
deanerics: the canons of this synod are to be found in 
Wilkins’s Councils. Bishop Simon died in 1224, and 
was interred in the large old church, the remaius of 
which still exist. Mr. Archdall, and Dr. Ledwich, 
following him, notice an ancient tomb, said to have been 
placed here for a daughter of King John, Upon which 
Sir Richard Hoare remarks, “I own this escaped my 
observation; but I observed another altar-tomb, exposed 
to the rude clements, on which there were the recum- 
bent effigies of 2 male and female figure, habited in the 
costume of Queen Elizabeth's time. On its base is an 
inscription, which 1 bad not time to decypher; but I am 
told, by a gentleman of the country, that this mouument 
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was erected’to the memory of two personages of the 
Roscommon family.” 

"The ruins of the Priory of St. Join the Baptivt partake 
of the castclluted style of architecture, and are very 
considerable; and, as they adjoin a bridge over the Boyne, 
form an interesting group in conncctiun with that object 
and the river. The Priory was erected in the thirteenth 
century for Crouched Friars; and the Bishops of Meath 
were cithers its founders or most liberal benefactors. 
The remains of these monasteries are seen on the road 
from Trim to the Black Bull Inn, a single house at the 
point where it unites with the mail-couch road to Navan 
and Kelis: on crossing the Boyue, the ruins of a square 
fort, having circular turrets at the angles, appear on the 
left; they are called Scurloughstown Castic. ‘The ruins 
of a Church also nearly adjoin. ‘This whole road is 
flat, and, unleys as regards the objects named, uninter- 
esting: miscrable hovels continually recur to hurt the 
feelings of the compassionate traveller. 

A pleasant drive from Trim to Sommer Hrix con- 
ducts through a tract of country studded with the scats 
of the nobility and gentry, but affording little variety as 
to its state of cultivation: the road is more than usually 
excellent. Summer Hill gives the title of baron to the 
family of Rowley, now represented by Viscount Lang- 
ford, and contains the beautiful Seat of his lordship. 
The mansion was burned down some years since, and 
it is only a part of that fine edifice, which is now in 
his lordship’s occupancy. 

‘Taking the road to Navan, the tourist will not proceed 
more than three miles, before he is presented with a view 
ofthe ruins of Bective Abbey, standing commandingly on 
ahigh bank of the Boyne. They consist of a tower, 

VoL, 11. * 
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with projecting angles, and the cloisters, both almost 
entire, together with parts of the walls of the church, 
Their outline is picturesque; to the full as castellated in 
appearance as monastic. The Abbey was founded, 
either in {446 or 1152, for Cistertian monks, by Murchard 
O’Melaghlin, king of Meath, and called the Abbey de 
Beatitudine, from which Bective appears to be 4 corrup- 
tion, Hugh de Lacy, the great palatine of Meath, who, 
while uttending the building of Dersath or Durrow 
Castle, in King’s County, and stooping forward to give 
directions, was slain by «..c O'Chabargy, a labourer at 
the work, was interred with much solemnity in this 
abbey in 1195, The ruifian had seized his opportunity 
to sever the head completely from the body of the un- 
fortunate man; and, after being long detained by the 
Trish, the latter was buried here, as has been mentioned ; 
but the former, by direction of Matthew O’Hency, 
archbishop of Cushel, then apostolic legate, und Jolin, 
archbishop of Dublin, was deposited in the Abbcy of St. 
Thomas in that city. Much controversy between the 
monks of Bective and the canons of St. Thomas ensued, 
concerning the right to the body of De Lacy; till at 
length Simon de Rochefort, bishop of Meath, and his 
archdeacon, together with Gilbert, prior of Duleek, 
being appointed by Pope Innocent the Third to decide 
the matter, sentence was given in favour of the Abbey 
of St. Thomas. The possessions of this religious house 
were ample: when the Abbot, who sat as a baron in 
parliament, surrendered to Henry the Eighth, be was 
found seized of a church, hall, cloister, with other 
buildings; 205 acres of arable land, as a demesne, in 
Bective; a water-mill and fishing-wier on the Boyne; the 
rectory of Bective; and much land, of the valuc of 
£22 63. 8d. besides all reprises. 
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From hence to Navan, the road leads through an in- 
creasingly productive coin country. A little to the lett, 
us we approach this town, 1 .odbraccan, distinguished by 
the beauntul Palace ot the Bishops of Meath, which is 
allowed to be, if not the fist, certanly the second 
ecclesiastical aesidence im Ireland. It wall prove a 
Jastmg monument of the gemus and hberality of that 
youniticent, truly pious, aud churitable personage, Dr. 
Henry Maxwell, late bishoy 0: this sve; who eapended 
very considerable suis oi lis private property in its 
erection, in a manner suited to his refined taste, as well 
ay in laying out the catensive guidens, and fencing, 
improving, plantag, and vrnamenting that part of the 
seelunds adjacent. Of these lands a very considerable 
pertion 15 not mensal. When, theretore, Bishop Max- 
well was advised to make a lease of this portion, in trust, 
for the benefit of some member of his family, the 
generous prelate declined it; observing, that as he had 
built a princely residence for the use of his successors 
the Bishops o Meath, so be would leave them the 
uncontroiied and unlimited power ovcr a princely 
domain anneacd to it, tor their amusement and accom- 
modation. In the garden, cedary of Lebanus, and the 
Papyrus of the Nile, (the latter apparently not differing 
much from the common flags,) both brought over by 
Dr. Pococh, tonnerly Busbop of Ossory, are still 
preserved. . 

The spire and vane, surmounting the old square 
Tower* in the church yard of Ardbraccan, and forming 
a pleasing relief to the eye, fatigued by the general flat 





* This tower is pesbaps, a remuaut of the Abbcy formerly exist- 
ing bere; from St. Braccan, an ubbut of which, who died in 650, 
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ness of this part of the country, were reared besides in 
Bishop Maxwell’s time. In the church-yard is alto a 
Monument, to the memory of Bishop Montgomery, the 
figures on which, representing the bishop, his wife, and 
daughter, arc some of the rudest productions of the chisel 
that can well be conceived. Under the figures on the ped- 
estal are the words sURGES, MORIERIS, JUDICABLRIS; 
and over them a Latin inscription, purporting, that the 
monument having suffered from the devastations of time, 
or sacrilegious hands, was repaired in the year 1750; 
and that the bishop, who was of the house of Eglinton, 
was promoted to the see in 1610, and died in 1620. 
The original inscription, which is on the cast side, 
appearing as on the two opposite pages of a book, is to 
the following purpose: 

Deo & Episcopo Midenté pornit Georgius Montgomerius Scoto 
Britannus divina providentia Bpiscopus Midensis and Cloghe- 
rensis, etatis sue 51, 


This, if written with any precision, shews either the 
low state of ecclesiastical revenues at that time in Ircland, 
if, for the support of one bishop, it was found necessary 
to unite two of the richest sees, or that the weak and 
pusillanimous James indulged in Ireland also his pession 
for accumulating preferments upon favourites. On the 
seme side is a bust, with three plumes, surmounted by 
aimitre; and over the mitre, acup, with the sacramental 
bread or wafer used in the church of Rome: underneath 
the bust are two swords, crossed, interspersed with fleurs 
de lis, and under all, “1614.” 


‘the place ia named. It was one of the many ancient bishaprics now 
forming the diocese of Meath; and in 4641 was 8 place of consider- 
able strength, 
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On the west side is an angel, svunding a trumpet, a 
shield with armorial bearings and the motto * jon avhis 
nati,” and underneath “ REPosr. s. w.” (Sarah Mont- 
gomery, the bishop's wife.) ‘The shicld on this side als 
is surmounted by a cup, and the sacramental bread ur 
wafer; the latter, a device so unsuitable to the tomb of a 
Protestant bishop, as to leaye room fora conjecture, that 
the reparation of the monument falling into unskilfil 
hutds, a part of some memorial to a bishop who lived! in 
times anterior to the Reformation, was made an addition to 
this. The manner in which this part of the work is fitted 
to the rest, seems to countenance such a conjecture; 
which besides derives support from an inscription sur- 
rounding the cup, in @ chasacter different from that of 
the other inscriptions, and indeed fur from easily legible. 
Supposing, however, these devices to form a part of the 
monument as it originally stood, it affords proof that 
Protestantism was at that time by no means fiemly esta- 
blished in Ireland. 

South of this monument, appears a small Slab, in 
memory of that great and singular traveller, Bishop 
Pocock. By a strange fatality, it has fallen to the lot of 
@ most ‘ unlettered muse,’ to record the place where ure 
deposited the remains of a most amiable and Jauned 
prelate, whose thirst after knuwledge prompted him to 
encounter so many Iabours and dangers. ‘The Church 
here, is perhaps one of the handsomest country churches 
in Ireland: in the erection of which also the munticeuce 
of Bishop Maxwell was evinced, it having been reared 
under his auspices, and liberally subscribed to from his 
purse. 

Remains of various castles are found in this neigh- 
bourhvod: the principle of which, Liscarton Custle, wai 

ui 
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formerly, it is said, a monastery, and is situated to the 
Tight of the great north-western road, which leads through 
Navan to Kells. The loop-holes, adapted to the cross- 
bow, shew that it was built before that weapon came into 
disuse, The outworks appcar to have been formerly 
considerable; but all that now remains of them is a 
gateway, about 60 yards distant from the main edifice. 
Their snc, however, is still plainly discoverable on the 
eastern side of the building; although, on the other sides, 
no evidences of them remain. A part of the principal 
structure at present coustitutes the residence of Thomas 
Gerrard, Esq. 

Litlle now exists of the Fort, or Moat, of Liscaiton; 
though what remains was probably the citadel (if that 
expression may be adopted) of un extensive fortitication, 
which comprised within its circuit an area of four or five 
acies. It is situated on the banks of the Blackwater. 
‘There js another fort on the lands of Allenstown, and a 
conical moat on those of Mcadstown, on the verge of the 
bog s0 called, which, if planted, would somewhat interest 
the observation, in glancing over a peculiarly bleak aud 
dreary region, The bog above mentioned, with thuse of 
Allenstown, Aungenstown, and Tullaghanstuwn, form 
an extensive and continuous trace westward of Ard- 
bracean. 

The limestone quarry at this place, called the White 
Quarry, demands particular notice. The produce when 
chisel d, is of a beautiful whitish colour; sf polished, it 
assumes a greyish hues and, if long exposed to the air, 
contracts a tint approaching to black, but may be restored 
to its originul white colour by re-chiselling—an operation, 
however, that must evidently, in process of time, injure 
the solidity of any building constructed with it. The 
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See House is of this stone; and there is reason to believe 
that the quarry Las been worked for some centuries, as 
the quoins and most of the window frames of Liscarton 
Castle appear to be of the same material. ‘The stone- 
cutting wade in the nvighbourhoud of the White Quarry, 
naturally varies much with times and circumstances: the 
predominant occupation, independent of agneultucal 
labours, is linen-weaving; and there are a few cotton 
looms dispersed around. ‘The Churter-School of Ardbr: 
can, an institution in no respect differing from the other 
establishments of its kind in Ireland, has a workshop, 
containing 12 of these looms, in which the children (G0 
of whom may be accommodated within the walls) are 
einployed between three and four hours euch day, 

With very few exceptions, the lower orders of Protes= 
tants, throughout this vicinity, are tradesmen; and by far 
the greater number of the Roman-catholic population are 
employed in agriculture. The Protestants are observed 
to dress more neatly, and fure more generously, than their 
Romish brethren of even higher rank and greater wealth. 
But dress is in general a very slight indication of difer- 
ences in circumstances, the appearance of farmers and 
day-labourers being much alike; potatoes, oaten-bread, 
and stirabout, with or without buttcr-milh, and occa- 
sionally butter and eggs, constituting the almost universal 
dict. But few of the poorer sort ever partake of animil 
food; the small farmers even seldom tasting it, except on 
festival days, family feasts, and other solemn occasions. 
The usual apparel consists of home-manufactured frize ; 
and young or old men, of the farming and labouring 
classes, are not fashionably dressed, even in the dog-days, 
except, over a frize-coat, and perhaps a frize-waistcoat, 
they wear a great outside cost, called a trusty, This 
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garment, though cumbersome, unwieldy, and an impedi- 
iment to every exertion, appears to be the pride of man- 
hood, and the hope of youth, in this and other parts of 
Ireland; it is with the utmost difficulty, whatever may be 
the employment of the peasant, that he can be persuaded 
to lay it aside; and, be the wearer ever so stout or so 
athlete, he is lost in the capacity of his trusty, As to 
the dwellings, those of the more substantial farmers are 
rarely comfortable: and those of the petty farmers and 
labourers commonly stamped with all the attributes of 
wretchedness so prevalent in the appearance of the hovels 
of Meath. Wealth and complete poverty are the ex- 
tremes only of a more improved state of society; but 
here it is difficult to discover any medium. The genius 
of the poorest, however, is in general acute, and their 
disposition kind: the language most in use is the Irish, 
or rather a jargon compounded of that and the English 
together. 

‘There is a Patron, as it is called, annually held in 
this neighbourhood, (aear Martry-mill, on the banks of 
the Blackwater) on the 15th of August, that being the 
Assumption of tho Virgin Mary. Patron-days are very 
commonly celebrated in Ireland: they mean days set 
apart as festivals, either of a religious nature, or as mere 
occasions for hilarity, and dedicated to the honour of 
the saint whose name they bear, No religious ceremony 
of any kind takes place at this particular meeting; but 
the custom on which it is founded is probably of very 
high antiquity. Tradition says, that Telltown, (Tail- 
tean) situated on the other side of the Blackwater, was 
the residence of a long line of Irish princes; and the 
site of a celebrated annual mart, frequented by mer- 
chants, as well as by persons distinguished for excellence 
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in mental or personal endowments; when it became the 
point of union for all the talent, beauty, and virtue of 
the surrounding country. At this renowned emporium, 
games similar to the Olympian are described to have 
been held for 15 days before, and 15 days after, the 
Ist of August; and the time appointed for this grand 
festival was also that commonly chosen for giving young 
people in marriage. Allowing this account any portion 
of credibility the present patron, may possibly he de- 
rived from a custom boasting such eminent antiquity: 
but, however this may be, we are disposed to put 
somewhat more faith in this and other traditions, uot 
manifestly absurd, than the pride of modern learning, 
which can accept only of written authorities, is wont to 
do; for, atter making every deduction from tales of this 
nature for poetical amplification, we are still doubtful 
whether the wildest possible tradition could have grown 
out of an absolute nullity, since we firmly believe per 
fect invention to be a thing without the limits of human 
ability, and foreign to the human heart. Another patron, 
of the religious kind, was formerly held on the lands of 
Martry, ou the Ist of February, at a cross, dedicated to 
St. Bridget. Miultitudes of pious catholics assembled 
at this cross, to offer up their supplications to the holy 
personage. The custom has, it sceins, been for some 
years discontinued; but # considcrabte number of the 
popish clergy continue to assemble, and perform the 
rites of their religion, on the saints day, at a farmer's 
house near where the cross was situated. 

The system of agriculture pursued in the district 
between Athboy and Ardbraccan—precisely that 
which we are now directing our remarks—is considered 
by Mr, Curwen to be ‘ the best, generally speaking, 
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that he had scen in Ireland,’ yct the great modern im- 
provement in English agriculture, the turnip husbandry, 
appears to be almost unknown. It is usual here to 
plough up lay-land, that is considered of middling or 
bad quality, for oats; when, according to its quality, it 
may produce two, three, or four crops of this grain 
before it is found necessary to fallow it. After fallowing, 
it generally produces a crop of wheat, and then succes: 
sive crops of oats, unt it again becomes uecessary to 
renow it. Inthe same manner vetches are sometimes 
sown, as a substitute for fallowing. Some farmers pill- 
fallow their lands: that is, after the first crop of wheat 
is stacked, they immediately plough up the land for a 
second; but this practice (it is not always the case) és, in 
this part of the country, considered as quincus and de~ 
ttructive. In regard to land of wat is called good 
quality, it is customary, after potatoes, to sow it with a 
crop of bere; and then one, perhaps a second, of wheat, 
ec. In lay lands of prime quality, one or two crops of 
potatoes are first sown, and then successive crops of outs, 
unti] fallowing becomes necessary; then comes wheat, 
&c. As oats seldom fail, the poorer farmers in general 
sow them immediately after potatocs, Rape sceds are 
sometimes sown in fallows, particulasly for laying down 
the land. Clover seeds are sown in wheat lands, for the 
double pur; ose of invigersting the soil, and affording 
food for horses, sheep, é&c. The rent of land here 
varies from under 2£. to upwards of 4£. per (Iuish) 
acre.* 


* For the greater part of these paiticalars relative to Ardbraccan 

rinity, we are indebted to the account of the purish by the 
. Moore, rector, and the Rey. T, Toowy, ewate, inserted in 
the “ Parochial Survey.” 
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Before taking leave of Ardbracean, it were un- 
pardonable to omit noticing, * that it would be dith- 
cult to place a princely revenue under the admiv 
nistration of a philanthropist who, in ity judicious 
disposal, would display greater benevolence and 
ucbanity than the (present) Bishop of Meath" The 
attention paid by his lordship to the comforts of the 
surrounding cotters, is highly creditable to his fecl- 
ings and humanity; and his exertions to encourage 
agriculture, aud promote the reformation of abuses in 
the church establishment, are equally commenduble, 
Disorders, st cannot be disguised, had long prevuiled in 
the established church, which had been a source of the 
deepest regret to its friends: yet the obstacles to their 
removal were many and powerful, But, notwithstand- 
ing the odium and unpopularity attending the attempt, 
the Bishop has accomplished much, More than 30 
churches and parsonage-houses have been rebuilt or 
repaired ; and the strictness with which residence is now 
enforced, hus obtained his lordship the approbation of 
every candid individual. Whether these measures may 
have the effect of promoting the cause of Protestantism, 
is a distinct consideration; and one, as we venture to 
submit, comparatively very unimportant; but, as they 
have a tendency to remove a stigma from the establish- 
ment, they are doubtless of the very fint consequence, 
and their utility must remain unquestionable, 

Navas, on the Boyne, is a tolerable town, anciently 
in high repute, and a palatinate: it was walled by Hugh 
de Lacy. “An Abbey for Regular Cunons was erected 














* Curwen’s Letters, 11.178, 
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here under the invocation of the Virgin Mary: whether 
it existed before the end of the twelith century we are 
ata loss to determine; but, about that period, it was 
cither founded or re-cdified by Josceline de Angulo, or 
Nangle. In the burial-ground are the remains uf many 
ancient tombs, with figures in alto-relicvo; and the pre- 
sent Horae-barrack is erected on the site of the Abbey.” 
Here is a School, founded by Alderman Jolin Preston in 
in 1686. The Tholscl is » respectable stone-building. 
Within these few years, Navan has become a consider 
able market for grain, in consequence of the facilities 
afforded to its transportation to Drogheda, by mncans of 
improvements effected in the navigation of the Boyne 
(with which the Blackwater here unites) by locks be- 
tween these places. Mr. Curwen spcaks in terms of 
praise of the spirited exertions of Mr. Matthew Codd, a 
gentleman largely concerned in the distilleries at Drog« 
heda, who has “ not only greatly contributed towards 
promoting the corn trade at Navan, but has set the 
neighbourhood a good example in the management of 
4 farm he occupies, and in the use of the Scotch cart, 
which he has the merit of introducing-+ 

At our Inn in this place, which is good and provides 
post-horses, we saw a book, apparently placed in the 
way of the traveller for his entertainment, purporting to 
be a translation of a ‘History of the Revolution in 
France,’ the tendency of which was highly jacobinical, 
and probably afforded @ specimen of the works so 
industriously spread throughout this country during 


© Archdall’s Monast, Bibere. p. 558. 
+t Letters 1i, 170. 
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the prevalence of the revolutionzry mania. A note ap- 
pended by the Editor to some vivlently democratical 
remark—* That is true, faith! Bravo?” —was amusive, 
Of the present state of public fecling in leland, we 
profess oursclyes wholly unqualitied to pass a general 
opinion: political sentiments, purticularly if theit ex- 
pression be inimical to the interests, or likely to compro- 
mise the personal safety of men, nsually Lie too dev p 10 
be obvious to those whu have the most favourable oppur- 
tunities, and the strangest desire, to become acquainted 
with them; how much more difficult, then, must their 
investigation prove to the temporary resident, or general 
traveller? Besides, the native cunning of the Jower 
Trish would in most cases completely baffle the stranger's 
enquiries of this nature, however sagaciously disguised 
by his method of proposing them: yct not by appearing 
to penctrate the veil in which the state purtizan might 
attempt to enshroud himself, would the attack he dis- 
concerted by its object; but, by a refinement of art, 
the utmost apparent simplicity would conceal the fullest 
perceptiun of the designs of the querist, and the readiest 
informat:on be seemingly brought forward, where none 
‘was actually afforded. Are there then no means of ub- 
taining a knowledge of this point, besides attention to the 
language of the inhabitants’—may be perhaps asked by 
the inquisitive reader: is not the courtenance, in most 
instances, # mirror of the heartt—and, upon grneral 
principles, deduced from the commun history of nations, 
may not the political sentiments of a people be inferred 
from their -actual state? There are those—and we be- 
lieve they are neither the worst Jogicians, nor the most 
lukewarm lovers of their country—who would answer 
these questions tremblingly. For he must have travelled 
VOL. 11, ° 
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in Ireland with bis observation but httle directed to this 
subject, who has not traced even m the features of the 
peasantry, when sof sllumined by the an:mation of dis- 
course, and nof smoothed by the expression of than na- 
tural urbanity, a disbactve chaacter—as marked as ever 
stamped a national similarity on the faecs of a people— 
which can only be described as speahing a sullen, though 
patiently settled gloom. Every whcre in heland, we 
meet with lengthened and pale .f not darhencd visuges, 
the undexes to the minds of men employed in the com- 
yoon agricultural labours, which, constiasted with the 
ruddy open countenances of Enghsh rusucs, might 
appear to the traveller fiom the latter country those of 
bandith, of bemg> detached from civilized society, and 
ready for the perpetration of apy attack upon its legal 
mstitutions, rathe: than of men constituting the far 
grcater portion of 2 population united under an esta- 
blished form of lawful government. We need scarcely 
temaik, that a general conclumon of the latter nature 
would be cgregrously false, though it must be adsmitted 
that outages too fiequently occur m this country, 
backed by numbers unprecedented in the commission 
of similar crimes in England. What, then, upon 
the whole, 13 to be inferred from these facts? The 
question 1s too ample to be discussed in this place; and 
did we not conceive at one of abstract political eco- 
nomy, rather than as one involving the conduct of the 
prenat government of the country in any shape, we 
should peibaps wholly abstain fiom its consideraton. 
But the present government may do, and we really think 
has done, much, to remedy the cvils which ut had no hand 
30 producing : in this ght we submit the present remarks ; 
tausting that, it and ali who have power and influence 
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in the country, will continue to do more as more shall 
appear necessary to be accomplished. ‘The national dis- 
tinction we have just drawn between the peasantry of the 
two countries—to what is it to be ascribed, if not to na- 
tional differences in their situation, as respects their do- 
mestic comforts, and the relation they stand in to their 
superiors? ‘The English tourist in Ircland must have 
indeed shut his eyes, if the use of the faculty of vision 
alone has not convinced him, that, in both these points 
of view, {notwithstanding the legal institutions are the 
same) the condition of the Irish labouring classes is in- 
finitely below that of the English, But long must such 
a state of things have existed in a country, and grievous, 
during that long period, must have been its endurance, 
ere it could have affixed a national portraiture on 
‘considerable body of the people: yet the history ot the 
world teaches, that the continuance of the degrada- 
tion of a majority in any country cannot be for ever; 
and who, that really prizes the blessings of order and 
civil union, but must view with alarm a population 
rapidly increasing under such circumstances, unless he 
also perceives the enlightened and the wise of every 
Christian denomination stepping forward with liberal 
views toward the gradual, but still unceasingly-progressive 
amelioration of their inferior, rathcr than attempting ta 
crush the discontents they will use no efforts to prevent, 
by violent means, the resources only of weak and timd 
minds, and which the experience of past ages proves 
are ever ultimately unavailing?“ Privations to the ex- 
tent endured in Ireland,” says a manly and ingenious 
British senator,* “ mwst produce discontent, the parent 
of disloyalty and disaffection; and however the great, 
* Mr, Carwen.—Letsers UU, 281. 
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the glorious work of reform in this most beautiful 
island may be deferred, it must be seriously undertaken, 
to prevent those fatal consequences which await procias- 
tination.—The inefficacy of force has been manifested 
by the eaperience of centuries. Coercion, sustained by 
an overwhelming military power, by depopulating the 
country, might produce a temporary calm; but it is 
the last expedient which ought to be resorted to for the 
attainment of permanent order, and obedience to the 
laws and civil authorities.” Happy are we to believe, 
that the resident gentlemen of every religious persuasion 
in Ireland, at once possessed of talent and of philan- 
throphy, and entirely coinciding with these sentiments, 
are numerous, and, we would fain believe, active: may 
their eaertions be speedily followed by the effects they 
anticipate, which will prove their most appropriaic 
rewad! 

We were led to these reflections, both by the little 
incident just mentioned, and by the information of a 
townsman, that the mail was stopped between this place 
and Dunshaughlin, on the Dublin road, a few years 
back, by a party of men, who, whether they succeeded 
in their attempt or not (fur we have no accurate recol- 
lection of the circumstances) were formidable by their 
numbers, at least, to a degree that makes the idca of the 
stute of a country, in which so many associates could be 
found in such a design, eminently fearful. Instances of 
these attacks have in Ireland unfortunately been too 
common; and sometimes not less than several hundred 
desperadoes have been known to act in concert for the 
achievement of their enterprisc:—could that number 
‘of men, in any periods of distress, be induced to con- 
gregate, for such a purpose, in England? 
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‘The great road leading through Navan, to Kells, we 
did not travel on this, but on a former occasion; when 
we much remarked the numerous gentlemens’ seats 
occurring in its vicinity, but were at the same time 
pained to observed that the cabins of the poor were in 
no respect less miscrable. 

A walk of five miles from Navan, along the north 
bank of the Boyne, as far as Slane Castle, the point to 
which we had conducted the reader in the excursion 
from Drogheda, will amply repay the trouble of the 
tourist. Mr. Curwen, who pursued the road between 
these plices, noticed in its vicinity ‘some very good 
farming.” No onc, who has not pedestrianised his detour, 
would suppose that so many natural beauties could 
Tie hid within a short distance of the river’s brink, 
Beside attending to which, an opportunity will be 
afforded for inspecting the ruined Church and Rownd 
Tower, of DoxaGuuore, occurring on an cminence 
to the left. 

The Church, it is probable, was in former ages 
attached to the Abbcy of which Mr. Archdall_ speaks, 
when he tells us that “ St. Patrick founded an abbey 
here, called Bidetortais, over which he placed St. Justin: 
it was afterwards named Domnach-tortain, and now 
Donaghmore, The Abbot Robertagh, the son of Flinn, 
died A.D, 843.” 

The Round Tower, rising from a projecting plinth, is 
in height 70 feet; and its circumference, four fect from 
the base, about 60. The doorway, onthe east side, is 
six feet from the ground; on the key-stone is sculptured 
@ representation of Christ suffering on the cross; a fact 
which, according to Sir Richard Hoare, “ will at once 
overturn the ingenious system of Gencral Vallancey, and 
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prove these buildings to have been of Christian, not of 
Pagan, otigin.” We have already expressed our opinion, 
that many, nay doubtless the majority, of the Round 
Towers in Ireland, were erections of Christian times; 
and the figure described assuredly evinces this at 
Donaghmore to have been such; but we cannot con- 
ceive the uccurrence of such an emblem upon a single 
round tower in this country, a species of proof in anywise 
applicable to them all. The probability, as we before 
ventured to suggest, is, that these structures are of ages 
almost as various asthe theories respecting them: or, 
at the least, that some were erected before, and many 
after, the propagation of Christianity in the islund: the 
passion for establishing a theory by generalizing, or by 
compelling individual facts and circumstances to square 
with one sweepingly-inclusive idea, is peculiarly apt to 
prove delusive in regard to antiqui This Round 
‘Tower is nearly perfect, a portion only of the stone roof 
having fallen in. 

Athlumacy and Asigh Castles ace both contiguous to 
the Boyne, but higher up the river, and on its opposite 
bank. The former, a large irregular mass of building, 
in form somewhat approaching an oblong square, stands 
about a quarter of a mile south of the town of Navan, 
Projecting square towers appear at the cast and west 
ends; and the walls, and divisions of ihe apartments, yet 
remain entire. 

Asigh Castle commands an extensive southward view 
of the hills of Tarah and Skryne: in every other direc- 
tion, nearer hills confine the prospect. Though scarcely 
any thing but a square tower of this castle is now to be 
scen, many circumstances induce the belief that the 
building was formerly considerable, To the nomh, 
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about 50 yards distant, appear the ruins of a small 
chapel. 

Proceeding on our way to Dublin, the road to tho 
village of SkR¥NE occurs, soon after leaving Navan, on 
the left. is place, in former times,” says Mr. Atch= 
dali, “was called Scrinium St. Columb, from the shrine 
of that saint, which in the year 875 was brought from 
Britain into Ireland, to prevent its falling into the hands 
of the Danes. In the year 1175, Adam De Feypo 
erected a castle in this town—The abbey of regular 
canons was plundered by the Ostmen, A.D. 1207.-— 
In 1341, the Lord Francis de Feypo granted to the Ere- 
mite Friars of the order of St. Augustine a piece of 
ground adjacent to his park, for the space and term of 
99 years, at the rent of a pepper-corn annually. ‘The 
tuins of this building, situated near the church, may 
still be seen,—The same Lord de Feypo founded Lere, 
about the year 1342, a perpetual chantry.”* 

The Church of Skryncis old, aud in bad repair; and as 
the site is inconvenient, the parishioners have been some 
years preparing a fund for building one on a more cene 
tral spot. On account of the elevated situation of this 
building, the tourist may enjoy from the belfry a most 
extensive and delightful view of the surrounding country. 
‘The edifice is in a general state of dilupidation, with the 
exception of a chapel at the east end, in which service 
is performed. Over the south door is the figure of an 
ecclesiastic, in relief, holding a book in his hand. A 
little to the north-east stands a cross, the sculptures 
defaced; and there are several falling crosses, and 
antique tomb-stones, 

The ancient family of Marwood possessed the title of 
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Baron of Skryne in the fifteonth century, and until the 
time of Elizabeth; when Walter, the last baron, died, 
Teaving an only daughter, Genet, who married William 
Nugent, younger son of Richard, Lord Delvin: but, by 
the pedigree of the family of Dillon, it appears, that Sir 
James Dillon, third son of Gerald, Lord of Drumrany, 
i out the year 1400, a large estate near T'arah, 
nity, built his mansion-house of Proudstown, 
and a castle, with a parochiul church, in his manor of 
Skryne. 

‘There are none, acquainted with ancient Irish history, 
but will approach the Hill of Tarak with recollections of 
its fame in the ‘olden time;’ but whether those recollec- 
tions are accompanied with the clevated sympathy we 
bestow on objects enhaloed with historic rays—beuming 
on the ‘mighty fallen,’ and greatness sleeping in the 
dust—or whether such reminiscences are repelled from 
the mind with true sceptical contempt, will depend on 
opinions and ideas previously formed. For, on the one 
hand, the“bards, and old historians, of Ireland, celebrate 
this place for its triennial parliaments; for its Teaghmor, 
or great house, wherein those parliaments assembled ; for 
its sumptuous palaces, and spacious buildings, the resi- 
dences ofa long and illustrious line of monarchs ;—and, 
‘onthe other, many ingenious and learned writers treat all 
these things as ‘airy nothings, as the mere imaginations 
of the poets, or the senseless rhapsodies of enthusiastic 
historians, because—because, what reader?—because 
it can be proved, to the general satisfaction very proba 
bly, that the palaces of Tarah were not built with stone! 
Dr. Campbell, for one, “declares that he more than 
ence examined the [Lill of Tarab, and was convinced 
there never was a castle of lime aud stone upon it. 
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There were indeed five or six circular entrenchments, 
like Danish forts, in which the Irish monarchs might 
have pitched their tents.”* The supposition that the 
ce of Tarah consisted in buildings ‘of time 
and stone’ is very possibly erroneous; but, as we have 
elsewhere surmised, a considerable degree of elegance 
might attach to structures less substantial; while cither 
a reservation might be made of stone for certain religi- 
ous edifices, or, from its abundance, it might be little 
prized for architecture of the ornamental kind. Hol- 
linshed observes; “‘ There is in Mcoth a hill, called 
the hill of Tarah, wherein is a plain ****** 
which was named the Kempe, as a place that was ac- 
counted the high palace of the monarch. The Irish 
historians hammer many fubles in this forge, (it were 
idle to dispute that much is fabulous in their histories) 
of Fin M'Coile and his champions, as the French his~ 
worians doth of King Arthur and the knights of the 
round table. But doubtless the place acemeth to bear 
the shew of an ancient and famous monument.” Dr. Led- 
wich quotes this passage in confirmation of his opinions; 
from which it is plain, either that he chose to overlook 
the last sentence, or that his inferences from it are very 
dissimilar to our own. For though it may not be very 
apparent, of what nature Hollinshed conceived this ‘an- 
cient and famous monument’ to be, and though we are 
not precisely informed as to what might be its ‘shew’ in 
his day, yet surely this extract countenances rather than 
disproves the idea, that some memorial of ancient Irish 
magnificence once marked the Hill of Tarah.—In later 
times, during the progress of the unhappy rebellion of 
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1798, a numerous band of nsurgents was routed, on the 
evening of the 26th of May, upon this hill, by a body of 
400 fencibles and yeomen. The earthen fort on its south 
side 1s usually considered to have been the nak of 
Turgesius, the Dan.sh chieftain, who for a scans of 
years lorded it over the greater part of the island. 

DouwsHaven.iw 1s 2 neat little town, with one o1 two 
elcan aud comfortable inns. Here St. Scachlan, nephew 
to St. Patuch, founded a church in 439. he dicd on 
the 27th of November, 448, and was interned on this 
spot. In the sicimty ate Dunsany and Killeen Castles, 
seats of Lords Dunsany and Fingal. At Brvaxstown, 
also not fai distant, 4 stratum of potter’s clay hes been 
discovered; considered equal, if not superior, to that of 
Staffordshue. The mansion of Kilbrue, m the same 
neighbourhood, handsome 1m itself, 3s also pleasantly 
situated. and, nearer Skryne, are the ruins of Macetoua 
Castle, 

At Ratoars, on the left, part of the walls, and the 
west window, of an abbey, which existed m 1456, 
remain; and, i 1ts pansh church of St. Thomas the 
Apostle, latterly calied the church of the Holy Tumty, 
was a petpetual chantiy of three pests, according to 
Archdall. Thoygh but a poor village, this place, pre- 
‘viously to the Union, returned two members to the Itish 
parhament. Near the church 1s a conspicuous Afount, 
pn which Malachie the First, one of the ancient kings of 
Areland, 1s said to Have held a third convenuon of the 
states of the hingdom. 

The Black-bull Jun, the smgle house before mentioned, 
at the angle where the 10ad branches off to Tum, should 
at happen to be the first at which the traveller .tops, who 
may be proceeding by the great north-western road from 
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Dublin, will give him no very favourable idea of the 
inns in Ireland. One of the parlour windows here, still 
shews the trace of a bullet, shot into the room during 
the rebellion. 

Gazexoauz, on the borders of Dublin county, west- 
‘ward from this spot, contains nothing interesting beyond 
its ruins of an ancient church. The gencral soil of this 
district is a very tenacious clay, ander which strong blue 
limestone gravel is invariably found: cuts for draining 
oust always be carried to this gravel, at whatever depth, 
or they are sure to prove ineffectual. 

At Duxsorsz, a village on the right, is the hand- 
some Seat of Lord Gormanston, Its Faw, held on the 9th 
of July, is one of those in the vicinity of Dublin much 
frequented by the citizens. The well-known Matthew 
Dubourg, the friend of Handel, an eminent musician, 
is said to have visited this fair in the disguise of an itine- 
rant fiddler, for the purpose of witnessing one of these 
scenes of Irish hilarity, of whose humours he had beard 
much. What followed was at once a proof of his own 
rausical skill, and of the discrimination of the common ~ 
Irish in musical excellence. He was soon engaged to 
play in a tent, and endeavoured to acquit himsclf in the 
dicordant notes of the character he personated: but, like 
the lyre of Anacreon, his instrument would not utter the 
sounds he wished; and the dancers, arrested in their 
motions, suspended the jig, and crowded round him to 
catch the sweet tones they felt so irresistible. With 
some difficulty he escaped from their hospitality, and 
‘was not inclined to renew the experiment. 

Almost immediately after passing Clonee Bridge, over 
the Tolke, we reenter Dublin county. Many mud 
cottages in ruins, in this neighbourhood and that of 
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Malahudert, are yet existing evidences of the relentless 
fury which animated numbers of all parties, in the late 
sanguinary rebellion.—Our road now speedily conduct- 
ing us to Castle Knock and the Phenix Park, both 
already described, we omit farther mention of them; 
and request the Tourist’s attention to our next Excursion, 
commenced from the point to which we have returned 
in this, the city of Dublin. 





EXCURSION IX. 


From Dublin to Lucan, as described; and through Leisxlip, 
Maynooth, Kilcock, Cloncurry, Clonard, Kinnegad, 
‘Mullingar, Rathconrath, and Baltimore, to Athlone. 


Lexxip, in the county of Kildare, is a romantic 
village on the Liffey, about eight miles from Dublin. 
‘The river is here thickly ornamented with gentlemen's 
seats; but they are in general so immured by lofty fen- 
ces, that the passenger can scarcely obtain a glimpse of 
them. The village is altogether extremely prettily dis- 
persed among its rural scenery, and affords many pictu- 
resque groupings of rock, wood, and water. 

‘The cascude here, called the Salmon Leap, is a subject 
of more than common beauty for the pencil. On the 
rising ground overhanging the Liffey, on one side of it, 
is a magnificent old Castle, late the property of the Right 
Honourable Thomas Conolly; and near is the fine Ague- 
duct over the Royal Canal, described under that head. 
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Castletown, at a small distance, Mr. Conolly’s seat, is 
one of the very finest country residences in Ireland, 
built by the father of the lute occupant above-mentioned: 
it is sarrounded with noble plantations, in addition to a 
charmingly wooded country. 

The Tepid Spring, distant about a quarier of a mile 
north-west, was first discovered by the woikmen em- 
ployed in excavating for the Grand Canal, in 1793, by 
Cutting into it; when it immediately issued in a narrow 
perpendicular stream from the bottom of the bed, to the 
astonishment and alarm of a labourer with whose naked 
leg it came in contact, The engineer communicating 
the discovery to Mr, Conolly, on whose estate it wus 
found, and some of the waters being sent to a well-known 
chemical professor to be analysed, a wine-gallon mea- 
sure of it yielded the following contents:—Gaseous, at 
the heat of 212, Carb, acid gas, and atm. air, four cubic 
inches: Solid. Muriate of Soda, 30 grains; Lime, 
23 grains; with small quantity of sulphur of kali, 
magnesia, argillaceous and siliceous earths, and bitu- 
minous matter: heat of the water, 75} degrees, Fabr. 
This water was recommended to the notice of the Canal 
Company, who secured the current of the spring by 
directing ity course to the neighbouring bank, under 
which it was conveyed into a cistern, and the redundant 
water received in a basin, formed for the pur- 
poses of a bath. It was much used, purticularly by 
the poor; and the spa at Leixlip was for some time the 
rival of that at Lucan. A rumour, however, was 
spread, that the original spring was lost; upon which, 
in 1803, it was highly recommended to the public, in 2 
pamphlet published in Dublin by Ch. Fletcher, M. D. 
who denied the fact. It has, notwithstanding, greatly 
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declined in reputation, and is now but Jittle fre- 
quented. 

At Sr. Worstan’s, two miles south-west, there are 
Temaining two towers, and two large gateways, of a Priory, 
founded in 1202, by Adam de Hereford, in honour of 
St. Wolstan, Bishop of Worcester, then newly cano- 
nized. Tt was at that time a building of very considers 
able extent. At the Suppression, the site and Iunds 
were granted to Allen of Norfolk, Master of the Rolls, 
and afterwurds Lord Chancellor; in whose family they 
continued till the year 1752; when, by a decree of the 
court of exchequer, they were sold; the purchaser 
teing Dr. Robert Clayton, Bishop of Clogher, by whom 
they were bequeathed to bis niece Anne, wife of Dr. 
Thomas Bernard, Bishop of Killaloe. One of the Allens, 
well known for his taste in architecture, and who planned 
the noble house intended for the unfortunate Earl of 
Strafford at Jigginstown, in this county, erected the 
mansion now known by thc name of St. Wolstan’s, and 
which, by the considerable alterations and additions of 
the Right Reverend owner, has been rendered an elegant 
edifice. 

Crnsntps2, on the Liffey, is two miles and 
three-quarters, south-west. Here is a handsome stuno 
Bridge over the river, ‘The village is gencrally modern 
‘built; and has at its lower extremity an elegant 
Church, lately erected by the parishioners in the room 
of a more ancient one, which had fallen to decay. 
‘While the building was going on, the inhabitants regu 
larly attended divine service in a convenient apartment 
in the mansion-house of St. Wolstan, just mentioned. 
South of the place stand the remains of an Abbcy, which, 
‘having becn renovated s# to its interior, has been 
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converted into a comfortable habitation; but, externally, 
it still wears much of the monastic gloom appropriate to. 
its former uses. An extensive /’oollen Manufactory muy 
be also visited. 

Cxawg, ulso on the Liffey, has a Castle, an extensive 
Rath, and the ruins of an Abbey.—* St. Ailbe (we are 
informed by Archdall) founded an abbey of regular 
canons here, and made St. Senchell, the elder, abbot of 
it: who afterwards removed to Killachad Dromfod, 
where he died on the 26th of March, A.D. 548—A 
Franciscan Friary was erected here some time before 
the year 1266; some writers give the foundation to 
Gerald Fitz-Maurice, Lord Offaley, but this account is 
not confirmed. The effigies of the founder, (who he was 
is not certainly known) remained, about the beginning 
of the last century, on 2 marble monument, which was 
placed in the midst of the choir, in this Friary. The 
seal of this convent was in being in the beginning of the 
last century; on which was the following inscription: 
Sigill. coiatis frum minor. de Clane. Hortus Angelurum.” 

Crossing the Royal Canal, we arrive, at the distance of 
two miles from Leixlip, at the town of Maynootn, 
chiefly remarkable on account of the Royal College of 
St. Patrick, for the education of the Roman-catholic 
clergy, there situated. This establishment, founded, in 
pursuance of an act passed in 1795, by the Irish Par- 
diament, stands at the south western termination of the 
principal street; which, being very wide, forms a spacious 
vista to the front of the building, while i: extends from it 
to a noble avenue leading to Cartowa, the princely 
and picturesque country residence of his Graco the 
Duke of Leinster. The edifice of which the centre is 
formed, was originally a handsome private house, built 
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by the steward of the late Duke of Leinster, from whom 
it was purchased by the trustees of the institution. To 
this, extensive wings, of the sume elevation, were added 5 
$0 that the whole front now presents a grand and or- 
namental fagade, 400 feet in length, and consisting of 
three stories; the centre pile, or original building, stand- 
ing forward 50 feet, and the extremities of the wings, 
which are similar in form, having a corresponding 
+ projection, In this front, besides the spacious lecture- 
rooms, &c., are the chapel and refectory, both neat and 
commodious: the latter is of considerable dimensions, 
and judiciously divided into different compartments by 
handsome Ionic columns and arcades, which support 
the cieling. It was originally intended, that this front 
range should form one side of a squarc; and the supple- 
mentary buildings, to be added behind it, a spacious 
quadrangle of the same elevation; but, for want of 
sufficient funds, the front and north-west wing only have 
becn os yet completed, The latter 1s principally laid 
out in dormitories, opening from gulleries, each about 
300 feet in length, and which serve as ambulatories for 
the students in wet weather: the whole on a plan, not 
only judicious in arrangement, but, neat, simple, and 
inexpensive. The kitchen is lofty and spacious: over 
the principal fire-place, the stranger aotices the follow- 
ing admonition, in large letters, to the cook: 


Be always cleanly, show your taste, 
Do not want, and do not waste, 


—a piece of grave advice, which obtains, as we have 
chanced to sec, and as it deserves, an equally conspi- 
cuous situation, in the kitchens of many mansions, 
hotels, &c. in England. 
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The library, so important a part of a seminary of this 
nature, is yet ia its infancy: the books are arranged on 
plain shelves around @ not very large room. They are 
in number 5000; and principally theological works; 
including commentaries on the Scriptures, written by 
men of all religious persuasions. The collection, on 
other subjects, is so limited, that the professor of philo- 
sophy is obliged, from its paucity, to compile his 
treatise, and dictate it to his pupils, In this library, all 
students, of a certain age, are permitted to read, 

Attached to the College are about 50 acres of land, 
In front is a lawn of nearly two acres, laid out in gravel- 
led walks, and separated from the strect by a handsome 
semicircular iron railing, on a dwarf wall, erected by the 
original proprictor of the building: but, cither because 
it was supposed to be an insufficient barrier on the side 
of ube town, and a greater degree of seclusion considered 

-more favourable to study and to the maintenance of 
internal discipline, or from sume other motive—of 
any of which the visitor must lament the necensity—a 
wail of coarse masonry and mean appearance has been 
built in front of this fine railing, and completely conceals 
it from public view. In the centre, the piers of the 
.Principal gate of entrance are ornamented with sphinxes, 
while others gracefully break the railing into parts, and 
are decorated with lions couchant and sculptured urns. 
The piers, dwarf walls, and decorations, are of the finest 
Portland stone, and the workmanship in the best style. 
‘The lawn is terminated on the right hand by the tower 
of Maynooth Church, beautifully mantled with ivy, and 
on the left by the stately ruins of a Castle, the ancient 
tesidonce of the Fitzgeralds, ancestors of the Duke of 
Leinster; features which, as they appear to great advan- 
23 
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tage in perspective, as the traveller approaches, render 
the whole scene extremely interesting, 

In rear of the building, is an extensive tract of 
level ground, part of which forms a garden, and part is 
laid out in spacious retired gravelled walks, for the 
recreation of the students: the latter is well planted, and 
there is in particular a fine avenue of majestic elms. 

The number of the students is about 250, ‘The pro- 
portion to be sent from each district of the island was 
prescribed by the statutes:—the ecclesiastical provinces 
of Armagh and Cashel to furnish 60 each, those of 
Dublin and Tuam 40 cach; but, in consequence of an 
additional grant from Government, 50 more have beon 
added to the estublishment, who arc sent in the same 
proportions. The whole are provided with lodging, com~ 
yaons, and instruction from the funds; but cach student 
pays the sum of £10, as entrance money; and his per- 
sonal expences for a year, are estimated at about £20. 
They have a recess during the months of July and 
August; and another, for a few days only, at the festivals 
of Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost. As it 15 requisite, 
even during these vacations, for students, who may 
wish to absent themselves, to obtain permission from 
their respective prelates, they, for the most part, remain 
at College during the whole year, employing themselves, 
4n the intervals, in preparations for the ensuing course. 
During term, the obligation to residence, imposed by 
‘the statutes, is strictly enforced, For the admission of 
a student, besides other things specified, the recommen- 
dution of his prelate is required: the usual mode as to 
which is, to select a certain number from the candidates 
in each diocese, as recommended by their respective 
parish priests; but as, in the dioce:¢ of Cashel, 2 severe 
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examination is previously held, and those only who 
appear best qualified permitied to be sent hither, the 
students from that district are, in consequence, sail to 
maintain a decided superiority in the course. On their 
arrival, they are examined in the classics, and admitted 
by the majority of examiners. 

The following vut-line of the course of studies pre- 
scribed, may be interesting to our English Protestant 
readers; and for their sake, it is hoped, those who are 
acquainted with the details will pardon its insertion. 
‘The students are divided into seven classes: Humanity, 
Logic, Mathematics, and Divinity, the four first; the 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh, Modern Languages.— 
Humanity: under class; Latin and Greck; Suallust, 
Virgil, and Horace, explained; select passages of Guld- 
smith’, Roman History occasionally translated into 
Latin; portions of the Greek Testament, Lucian, and 
Xenophon, construed and explained.—Belles Lettres: 
or first class of Greeh and Latin: Greck; Gospel of St. 
Luke, Acts of the Apostles, Epistles of St. Paul, Homer, 
Kpictetus, Xenophon, explained, &c.—Latin: Cicero's 
Orations and Offices, Lisy, part of Seneca, Pliny’s 
Letters, Horace, explained, &c.; rules of Latin versi- 
fication.—Philusophy: Logic, Metaphysics,~and Ethics ; 
Seguy’s Philosophy, and Locke —Natural and Experimen- 
tal Philosophy : different branches of Elementary Mathe- 
matics, Algebra, Geometry, Conic Sections, Astronomy, 
Mechanics, Optics, Hydraulics, &c.; Chymistry— 
Divinity: Dogmatical, first course, de Religione; second 
course, de Incarnatione et Ecclesid: third course, de 
Sacramentis in genere, de Eucharistié, The Professor 
is.obliged to compile these treatises, which are chiefly 
taken from the following books; Hooke, Bailly, Duvoi- 
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sin, Le Grand, Tournely, N. Alexander, P Collet, E. 
Tour.—Moral first course, de Actibus Humanis, de 
Conscientid, de Peccatis, de Matrimonio, second course, 
de Legibus, de Virtutibus, Theol. et Moral, de Sacra~ 
mento poenitentie thud course, de Jure, de Justia, de 
Contractibus, de Obligatione Statuum, de Censurd, &c 
P, Collet, Contrnuator Tournellu. There 1s at present 
no regular Professu: of Sacred Scriptures, but a portion 
of the New Testament 1s committed to memory every 
week, the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles are 
explamed, the Lpistles from Dom Calmct, Maldonatus, 
Losthius, Synopsis cuticorum, and other biblical ex- 
pounders Thc modein languages taught, are Cnglsh, 
nauve Tish, and Trench these are merely meidental, 
and not # necessary part of the couise There are, on 
an average, 60 students annually in the Tish class, to 
promot. whose progress the Professor has published a 
copious Tish Grammar in the nitive character, 

The following 1s the general ordi of each day —The 


* Its an extirordemiy fact, that there was original's no pronmion, 
made fora Pif our of fisb im the Colle.e, notwithstanus 1, the 
want of such 4 Pruressorbip was fle ind lrmeated, by all of the 
Roman catholic communion, in Conmaezht, Munster, and mdved im, 
every prrt of the country where the myority epeak Insh Many 
young ¢indidates for orders, born and br din tomns, where English 
is almost univernilly spchea, were unable, when sent to country 
pouches, to perform the dutes of their pr feasion, for want of 1 prac- 
tueal hnonled,.e of the natere lugange To remedy thu, a pious 
scurenes, of the nome of Keeney, sunk £1000 of his hard earned 
property, the acquirement of a tong, laborious, and economical hfe, 
fot £60 per annuin, to eapport an Linh Professor for * teaching and. 
lnstiacting the st wente of the College of Maynooth in the Insh lan- 
gnige inthe fist charctes ” Fiom thw fimd, Dr Paul O'Brien, 
who, aecortiag to the donor's wishes, was apporated the Srst Irish 


Professor, aud still comlinues to fid the Irish choir, 1 pad his anaual 
salary, 
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students are summoned by a bell: at half-past fise, they 
mect for public prayer; from six, they study in the pub- 
lic halls; at half-past seven, mass is performed ; at eight, 
they breakfast; atnme, study in public hulls; at ten, ut- 
tend class; at half-pasteleven, recreation; at twelve, study 
in public halls; at half-past one, attend class; at thier, 
dinncr; at Gve, class for modern languages; at six, study 
in public halls; at cight, supper; at nine, common prayers 
and, at half-past mne, all retire in silence to their 
chambers, 

There are two public examinations held each year; 
at Christmas and Midsummer; when premiums are 
given, whose value is proportioned to the merits of those 
who best pass these ordeals. The period of study is 
usually five years: two desoted to Humanity, Logic, 
and Mathematics; and three to Divinity. But some- 
times the period is shortened by the omission of 
Mathematics. 

The byelaws chicfly relate to internal regulations, 
enforcing much of discipline and formality, tending to 
train up the students to the habitual observance of great 
exterior decorum: yet there are threc anniversary days 
observed with unusual festivity—Foundation Day, Christ- 
mas Day, and St. Patrick's Day. On these occasions 
wine is allowed, three bottles being given with cach mess. 
During meals, the Scriptures, and other profitable 
books, selected by the President, are to be read. ‘The 
students are to be obedient to the President, and to use 
only such books as shall be recommended by him or 
the Professors. 

The statutes describe the duties and qualifications of 
the members of the institution. The President must 
be a native subject of the British empire, not under 30 
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years of age, in priest's arders, and must have passed 
through a complete course of academical learning. It 
is his duty to superintend the general discipline of the 
college; in the performance of which office he is assisted 
by a Vice-President. The Dean, who is likewise styled 
‘Magister Officii, inspects manners and morals, and is to 
be of the same order, age, &c. as the President. The 
allegiance of the members to the government from 
which they derive their support, is to be testified in 
various ways:—each student, on his admission, to take 
an oath, that he is, and will remain, unconnected with 
any conspiracy, &c. The duty of fidelity to the civit 
government is strongly and easnestly inculcated by the 
theological professors; and prayers for the King are 
offered on Sundays and Holidays in a prescribed form. 


The following are the Institution's present Officers: 
«Rev. B. Crorry, D.D, 
Rev. M. Montacur. 
«Rev. Joux Canrwen 
oeseeRev. JORN CUMMINS. 
oe Rev. P. Dootzr. 







‘THR PROFESSORS: 


Rev. F. Anciapez, L.D. 
Rev. Jauzs Browne. 
Rev. P. Macznwis, D.D. 
Rev. C. Dexvin. 

Rev. C. M‘Natrr. 

Rev. R. Grszons. 
«Rav, C. Bornam. 
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FROFESIORS OF MODERN LANGUAGES: 
«Rev. P. O'Briry. 
Rev. F, Powsn. 

English Elocution, ....Ruv. C. Borax. 






‘LECTURERE: 


On Dogmatic Theology, ..Rev. J. M'Keaxr. 
Moral Theology, ....Rev. D. Mazowe. 


The college is supported by parliamentary grants; 
aided, in some degrec, by private donations and legacies, 
which, since its foundation, have amounted to more 
than £8000. The annual grant from parliament, until 
1807, was £8000: but, in that year, application was 
made for an augmentation, and the ycatly sum of £2500 
granted besides; and by mcans of this increase, the 50 
students before-mentioned were added to the original 
number of 200. The buildings have cost £32,000, 
and are yet far from completed. 

‘Mr. Walsh, from whose work the foregoing account of 
this institution is mainly derived, with much truth and 
fecling, in connection with his subject, observes: that, 
whatever controversy the original colonization of Ire- 
Jand, avd other facts of her early history, may have 
caused; however the advocates of her early civilization, 
may differ from the more recent asserters of her bar- 
barism; there is yet one claim that is openly or tacitly 
admitted by all—a passion for literature in every period 
of her history. When hordes of northern barbarians 
had overrua southern Europe, and centéries of war and 
rapine had extinguished almost every ray of knowledge, 
Ircland, remote and insulated, onjoyed a happy tranquil- 
lity: devoted to learning, she net only produced men 
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of genius,* who were successively eminent in different 
parts of Europe, but also, at home, displayed an attach- 
ment to the sciences, and a generous ardour to promote 
them, unparalleled perhaps in the annals of literature. 
She not only liberally endowed seminusics for the in- 
struction of native pupils, but she invited every foreigner 
to participate in the same pursuit; and, with a disinter- 
ested liberality, unknown in the similar establishments 
of any people in their highest state of refinement, she 
defrayed every expence, and gratuitously supplied her 
literary gucsts with every accommodation.t It was 
thus, that not only the natives were highly improved, 
but Ireland was crowded with learned strangers,] who, 
having no means of prosecuting their studies at home, 





Did the subject call for extemive illustration, it were easy to 
prove, from undoubted testimony, that Irelaud, at a vers early 
period, produced men eminent in the diferent departments of hite- 
rature. Let the notice of one or two suffice —Jobannes Eriyene, 
in theology, the fiiend and preceptor of Alfred, opposed the Real 
Presence, aud other doctrines then Grst promulgated, with grent 
acnteness; and the letter of Pope Nicholas, bearing testimony to his 
excellent learning, but charging bim with heterodox opinions, is 
still extant —Virgiliua, surnamed Solivague, afterwards Bishop of 
‘Saltzburgh, tsaght the epbericity of the earth, aud held the ductrine 
of the Antipodes. He drew his opinions, it is said, from the early 
Grecian writers, who adopted the theory of Pythagorss, having 
travelled into Greece to consult tiem, ‘These illustrious men were 
the precursors of Wickliffe amd Luther, Galileo aud Copermecus: 
one was therefore the harbinger of reformation iu religion, as the 
other was of astronomy, in Europe —See HVare, Usher, Mosheim, 
Spotrwood, Dupin, $e. 











+ Bede, . 

t Alfred, among others, who was the politest and most lenrned 
monarch in Europe, retired here to study: in Hiberoia omni 
philowoptia composnit.”” (Gal, Msims. ib. 2.) On his 
return to England, he invited Jchasnes Rrigena to bis court, and 
about the aame time founded the University of Oxford—possibly on 
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flocked to this Athens* of the middle ages frum every 
part of Europe; and, while native genius received 
liberal encouragement, and was highly cherished in its 
native land, foreign talents were invited to participate, 
and received into a secure and hospitable asylum. 

But how different was the scene in more modern 
centuries! when all the calamities of the most savage 
piratical warfare burst into this hitherto tranquil island ; 
when every peaceful and pious establishment was over- 
turned; every monument of previous improvement lost; 
and every vestige of a former high state of refinement, 
by the united operation of external force and civil dis- 
sension, gradually destroyed! Still, the energies of the 
wnsubdued mind remained; although the illumination 
they never ceased entirely to emit, shed a light over the 
‘unfortunate land, that only served, by contrast, to make 
the ruins of its ancient institutions appear clothed with 
darker shade: still, under every vicissitude, @ passion 
for poetry and letters continued among the people, 
which is to this day remarkable among the poorest and 
remotest peasantry.t While the better, aud more en- 


the model of that at Limore, or some other in Ireland st which he 
had atndied. 

* “ Amandatos est ad disciplinam in Hibernia,” waathe necessary 
character to constitute the polite and Jeerved genticmaa of the mid- 
die ages, no lesa sought ufter than the “ Doctus Athenis rivere” 
among the Romans. 


“* Certatim bi properant diverso transite ad urbem 
“ Lismoriam, juvenis primos abi tramigit nanos,” 
aoys Morinua, in his life of the founder of the University of Lismore, 
Ivitad HibernosSophia mirabili claroa—Vita Sullegeni in Cambden, 
De temps do Charlemague, 200 ans uprés omnes feré dacti 
Stoint d'Irelande.—Sealiger the Younger. 
t The proficiency of os of the county of Kerry in 
VOL. LL 
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lightened, quitung at different times then native soil, 
now become so uncongemial to their eacrtions, pursucd 
abroad® the cultivation of those talents which adverse 
circumstances denied them at home, and sought for 
those literary asylums m foreign lands, which then an- 
cestors had so generously afforded to all the world 

In these our days, it 1s most tive, hberal reflections 
on the sorrows of the past, and extendcd intercourse, 
are wearing down the aspenties of once srutuat intole:- 
ance, and enlightened aystems are dispelling the dark- 
ness of past prejudices Native talcnts are no longer 
compelled to seck clsewhere for protection, and the 
means to improve themselycs Schovl» are at length 
every whee establishing for the young, on principics 
not infnnging upon that sacred hbeity of conscience, 
which 18 the first of treasures to every mgenuou» and 
manly mind, the honourable pursutt of every liberal 
profession, st least, 1s thrown open, without bar 0 1e- 
striction as to modes of faith, while the establishment at 
home of a seminary for the Catholic priesthood, and for 
giving a munsficent education, m then own country, to 
those, who are with reason supposed to exercise a strong, 
and, under all the circumstances, very natural controul, 
over the prmciples and opimons of the larger mass of 
the community, was no less an act of strict justice, than 
of ound and enlightened policy 


clasncal kuowledge 1s well known and Greek and Latin form put 
of the couse of education in almost every hedge school 1n the 
country. It 1 not uncommon for women to acquie = knowledge of 
the former, and the latter u the language always used 10 common, 
conversation 10 every uchool where tt x taught 

+ By especial provinon made 1n various contmental countries, 
previously to the French Revolution, for the education of Irish 
‘Cathohes, 
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At the penod when this umportant concession to the 
majouty in the ststet sland was made, all intercourse 
between these kingdoms and the continent was sus- 
pended, and it was of couse »mposuble for a subycet 
of Gieat Brita to avail himself of any advantages 
offered him in a country where his picsence was intet= 
dicted. But, that the Irish Catholic should at the same 
time be denid the means of education at home, that 
he was prevented by the untoward state of Lurope from 
obtaming it abioad, was a proscuption of the human 
faculties which no people were exci before subject 
to accordingly, this institution was formed and it may 
safely be pronounced one, highly deserving the most 
bountcous support of government, and that, not merely 
from considerations of justice and conscience, but as its 
foundation was a measure of the very first political expe- 
duency, forming perhaps the stiongest bond of attachment, 
fiom the majority of the nation towards the civil authority 
under which they hye. While so lavish are the grants 
fiom government for the Insh service, m support of 
institutions whose ments aie far below this; and of plans, 
many of which are of questionable utility, st 18 painful 
to hear, that the prcsent state of the College of May- 
neoth 1s such, that its funds are inadequate to the wants 
of the Imsh church if such be the case, st 1s indeed 
eainestly to be wished, that the same hberal and en- 
lughtencd policy which dictated the establishment, may 
cumplete its boon, 80 as to render it effectual to all the 
purposes for which it was intunded. 

Maynooth College was founded exclusively gor such 
as are designed for holy orders: and a» is benefits 
could not, therefore, be mpasted to any who were to be 
of lay professions, the wea of a Lay College was con- 
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ceived; and, in 1802, » subscription entered into, by 
means of which, such an institution was established, in 
the vicinity of that whose objects were all comprehended 
in the priesthood. The plan of education adopted here, 
comprises the Latin, Greek, French, and English lan- 
guages; together with history, ancient and modern, 
aacred, and profane; geography, arithmetic, bouk- 
keeping, and mathematics. This building is on a hand- 
some plan, and sufficiently spacious to accommodate 
90 students. 

Another seminary of the same kind, called the 
Jesuits’ College, has been established within these few 
years at CasTLz-Brown, about 14 miles from Dublin, 
lying southwards from Maynooth, and near the village 
of Clane. The college here was the family residence of 
‘Wogan Brown, who sold it to the Jesuits. It consists of 
a Gothic building, flanked with four round towers, and 
has a demesne of 50 acres. It is superintended by 
three principals, Jesuits; and receives 150 pupils, who 
are uniformly clothed, and, besides the usual classical 
course and modern languages, are instructed in music, 
and in every other polite accomplishment. Each boy 
is clothed, dieted, and educated, at the estimated ex- 
pence of £50 per annum. 

Maynooth itself is, for the most part, e modern-built 
town, with a handsome Market-ouse and spacious Jan. 
There is also a Charter-School for 50 girls. The Castle, 
before noticed, was, mn 1534, besieged by Gerald, the 
ninth Earl of Kildare; when, though defended by a 
strong garrison, it surrendered after holding out seven 
days: previously to this, the abundance of its furniture is 
said to have obtained for it the reputation of being one of 
the richest residences in the inland. 
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Kixcock is a pupulous but straggling village, still 
presenting marks of the dreadful ravages to which at 
was subjected in the Rebellion of 1798. From hence, 
a southward ros leads, by Dunadea Castle, to Pres- 
PEROVS; now much misnamed, though ut a former 
time bidding fair to become what it ix now only by 
appellation. 

‘This ruined town owed its creation to the weaih, 
dirceted by public spirit, of a Mr. Robert Brooke; whe, 
returning to Ireland with a targe fortune acquired an tw 
East, embarked largely in the cotton bus.ness, buth here 
and at Dublin; but was destined to prove as unfortu- 
naie a» those whom his exmuple bad stumulared to 
similar enterprises at Malahide and Balbiggan, where 
their failure has been already noticed. When the tiee- 
dom of commerce was first bestowcd on Ireland by the 
British legislature, this geutleman was among the frst to 
avail himself ot ity advantages; and suddenly raised ean 
obscure and seanty trade, into a great national wauuface 
ture, He comumtnced, by draving to Dublin Engish 
sities, and itaporting the most aprosed machincsy. 
se he established and set to work in the Libemtues 
of that city; but his great undertaking was this at Prose 
perous. Here, in order to remove the manutactures 
from the confinement, insalubrity, and expensive living 
of the metropolis, he began to build a new town, on 
purpose for their reception; and, in the short space of 
three years, it was completely finished for ull the du- 
ferent branches, including the printing linen and cotton 
goods op a very extensive scale; while, that nothing 
might be wanting to give permanency to the establish- 
ment, be commenced alsy, in co-operativn with a Mr. 
Kirchoffen, the business of making machmery op the 

es 
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most perfect and approved modcls. In these spirited 
pursuits, he expended the sum of £18,000; and it was 
from the fair and flattering prospects with which he for 
a short time proceeded, that he called bis rising colony 
by the nur’ + of Prosperous. But ut length, having, by 
constructins aqueducts, and by other very capensive 
improvements of bis works, expended sums considerably 
exceeding lits own private fortune, it became necessary to 
apply for assistance to the Irish Legislatare; who very 
Inberatly granted bim £25,000; besides atfording aids to 
those who had engaged in the manufacture at Malahide 
and Balbriggan. But, in a work undertaken by people 
accustomed to different pursuits, and estublished in a 
country where such things had never been before seen, it 
‘was no more to be wondered at that ill sucerss should ul 
mately accrue, than that men of liberal views aud ardent 
minds should, as in so muny © ser undertakings, be found 
to speculate beyond their means of accomplishment. 
In 1786, Mr. Brooke being compelled agiin to apply to 
Parliament for aid, and they refusing it, he was no lon- 
ger able tu answer the immediate demands of his widely 
extended estublishment, and became insolvent; and thus, 
without notice or the slightest expectation of the event, 
the whole machine of industry suddenly stopped; and, in 
the course of 24 hours, 1,400 looms, with all their appa- 
ratus and dependencies, were struck idle; and the artists 
dismissed from their unfinished work, with the contem- 
plation only of a poverty, the causes of which, inthe first 
moments of confusion, they found it difficult to compre- 
hend. Mr. Brooke never again attempted to revive the 
manovfacture. The situation of this establishment, it 
may be observed, was not altogether judiciously chosen. 
The place stands in a low marshy country, surrounded 
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with bogs—which are extremely common throughout 
Kildare—and, though an abundance of turf, for fuel, may 
be thus obtained, it naturally commands no water. Not- 
withstanding, the manufuctures continued here, on a 
small scale, till the year 1798, when they became wn 
object uf attack from the rebels: since which time, 
Prosperous has gradually descended to decay, and only a 
few scattered weavers now linger among its ruins, 
The other adventurers, who had embarked in these mag- 
nificent schemes, have becu stated to have proved 
equally unsuccessful; and thus a few short years saw 
the rise and fall of as extraordinary a commercial enter 
prise, as was perhaps ever contemplated and pursucd 
by so small a namber of private and unconnected 
individuals. 

Near this place, the Grand Canal encounters the 
Hit of’ Downings, consisting of loamy gravel, and 
through which it is carried, as mentioned in our former 
brief notice of this grand national work ; and, soon alter 
its outlet, enters the Bog of Alten, the largest in the 
island. This, like the other bogs of Ireland, is formed 
of decayed vegetable substances; and, in illustration of 
the idea, that the principal agent in the creation of bogs 
is stagnant water, it is found to occupy a stituation the 
best possibly calculated to produce it—namely, a level 
space, almost without a descent to carry off its waters, 
and on which of course every stream would creep with 
a lazy current. That it was originally covered with 
wood, appears from the fact, that wherever the opera- 
tions of opening or boring have been practised, timber, 
at varions depths, has been discovered. Of this timber, 
the lowest stratum is generally oak, and the others fir 5 
and on both the marks of fire, or of the hatchet, are 
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frequently visible Its also an cxtraordmary fact, thit 
the orginal soil has cxery where completely divap- 
peared, being no longer distinguishable from the bog, 
which every where icsts on a bed of .1avcl, without 
any intermcdrate stratum of clay or mould 

Phe turf fiom hence vaues much in quility, accord- 
mg to the depth fiom which itis taken, bemg more on 
less porous, and in consequence heavica or hohtar, as 
well as of swatte or slower combustion, am proportion 
Agieeably to Mr Walsh’s mention of this bog, a boat 
containmg about 200 hishes of it pays a toll to the 
Canal Company of rbout €6 and 1s bought to mathct 
by asingle horse and two mcn, but, fiom the fects 
of combination, and otherwise, it 1s sold at a pice 
that 1endcis at, evcn when of the best qual ty, much 
move cxpensise than forcign coal, which cucumstincc, 
together with the room 1equired for stowing scl bulky 
fucl, must exclude cyery wea of its becemmng an 
efficient substitute for that essential aiticle it 1s, howe 
cver, the somce of great convemence and comtuit to 
the poor of the capital, who, too indent or tio n= 
ptovident to lay up coal, can still puch ise rurt, even 
mm so small a quantity, of rcquucd, as an balfpcany- 
worth 

‘The cyc of the traveller, however familiu with the 
generally wretched horcis of the poor in tlis country, 
moust be immediately stiuch wath the singular cou- 
struction of those he will meet with in the Bog of 
Allen To # modetate distance on each side of the 
canal, the bog x let in small lots to turf-cutters, who, 
for convenience, and the facity of guarding then pro- 
petty from theft, take up their rsidence on the «pot, 
however dreary o1 uncomfortabl.. ‘Lhe fist care of one 
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of these 1s, to xech a diy bank above the influence of the 
floods, and here he ercazates his future habitation, to 
such adcpth that litle more than the 1o0f 1s visible this 
Js sometimes coveied with scanty thatch, but oftener 
with tuif pared from the bog, which, as the herbage ts 
upwands, so perfectly assumlates with the surrounding 
secniry, that the eye would pass over it as an undulation 
of the surface, were it not undeccived by scemg an ov 
casional sally of children, accompanied by the prg 01 the 
goat—or by the sue of a.olume of smohe—from a hole 
on one side while, to his yet gacatr surprise, the latter, 
aising from the endless crannies 1n the 100f, sometimes 
presents the momentary sdea of its being causcd by 
subterrancan fires. It 1s properly remarked, that the 
wretched manner m which the lowcr class of the 
inhabitants of Ireland 1s lodged, may be traced to other 
sources than to rach-icots, unfeeling landlords, &c. in 
this «cene; the proprietors of these hovcls carning an 
easy subsistence; and one of them in particular having 
bccn known to have accumulated the sum of £100, and. 
yut his habitation, the only one be possessed, was per 
fectly sumiar to those of his neighbours, To what, it 
1s asked, must we impute this seeming inconsisttncy?— 
Not, surely, to any peculiar attachment in the Insh 
peasant to inconsemence and dirt; but, to the neglected 
state of his mind, (and stil mote to that depressed state 
of ideas and feclings, which, as to himself, mainly nx 
duces that negk ct) and to the want of an education, 
which, 1aising him above the semi-barbarism that new 
marks his character, would give bim a taste for, and a 
pide m the possession of, the comforts and conve- 
Tucnces of life. 


‘This vast level supplies but few objects, on which the 
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attention, fatigued by its sameness, can repote, on the 
south, the high grounds of the Isle of Allen present some 
pleasing scenes of intermingled plantation, pastures, and 
corn-ficids to the east, the Dublin mountains appeat, 
melung into the henizon, while, to the noth and west, 
the distant hills of Carbery and Croghan start, like 
elevated islands, fiom the dreary waste, and are \inble 
at a great distance the intelligent traveller, however, 
who should be procecding by one of the passage-boats, 
which afford a pleasing conveyance, on the canal, would 
perhaps find amuscrucnt of 4 supcuor kind, in reflecting 
on the wonders human imgenuity can pciform, in the 
consttuction of these vast atlificial waters, and in 
‘anticipating, in idea, the seats that may ausc, the plane 
tations that may flourish, and the harvests that may wave, 
at some more or icss distant pcuod, over the tracts at 
present consigned to heath and sterility. 

The advantages, naturally calculated to result, both 
to the metropolis and the country, fiom such great in- 
land navigations, aie certainly very important among 
the local ones, which experience has already afforded, 
it may be mentioned, that Jaige tracts of bog have been 
alicady 1¢clumed and improved, and that the lands, in 
the vicinity of the Giand and Royal Canals, have 
dcubled ther former value. By both lines, flour, coin, 
potatoes, and other provisiuns, with native tumber, turf, 
stone, bricks, gravel, limc, sand, Ac, ate conveyed with 
satety, comparatise cheapness, and expedition, to the 
capital, which sends i return, coals, culm for buining 
lune, bnichs, manure, foreign umbur, non, ale, spints, 
groceries, &c. to which must be added, the many com- 
foits and conveniences which the traveller finds, by the 
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establishment of clean and commodrous passage-boats, 
constantly passing, and ativing at stated hous, at the 
regulated stages. these, unmti nupted by any change of 
weathar, proceeding with a rapidity and security, that, 
added to the reasonable terms of then accommudations, 
afioid one of the most pleasant, comfortable, and ox- 
peditious modes of travelling, to be found in any part 
ofthe wold. The entettammint, on both canals, be- 
sides as cacelent, and, to prevent impoxvon, the prices 
of every aitile ate stated in tables hung up im the 
cabins there 1s no charge for attendance ; and, to pres 
seive subicty of manuen, nv individual 1s allowed more 
than a single pint of win, and the use of spinitsas prohie 
bited. There are at present 10 of thise boats plying on 
the Shannon and Barrow lines of the Giand Canal, and 
these now warcrse the gentle waters with such expedi~ 
ton, that the passage fiom Dublin to Shannon Hubour, 
which 18 63 Inish, 01 above 86 Luglish mules, 1s per- 
formed in one day (namely, between the hours of 4 in 
the mommng and 30 in the evemng) and at an cvpence, 
exclusive of cntcitainment, of 41 1s. for the first cabm, 
and 14s. 1d. for the second, the passage to Athy, of above 
54 Cnglsh milcs, requnes 12 hours and 35 minutes, 
and the mtermediate stages are performed in penods 
nearly in the same proportion to their distances, The 
Royal Canal as yet employs only four passage-boats; and 
the passage to Mullingar, of 42 Ish, or 53} English 
miles, 18 performed sn 334 hours; at the eapence, 
exclusive of entertamment, of 12s. 6d. for the fust, 
and 7s. 7d. for the second cabin, 

The Bll of Allen 1s traditionally celebrated for its 
‘Cuce, in which are said to repose the 1cmains of Oscar 
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and other Ossiame chiefs. this hasing been the Hull of 
Temora of ancient times. 

After traveling httle more than four milcs fiom Kil- 
coch, we anne at CLlowcuRRY, 2 small town on the 
Blackwater, which gues the utle of Baton to the family 
of Lawless st bas a ruined Chuck. Here a Carmelite 
Tnary, under the insocation of the Vugin Mary, was 
founded, in 1347, by John Roche, who obtancd a 
license for so domg trom Edward Ill. according to 
Atchdall. the church, it 1s thercforc probable, was 
formerly attached to that religious foundation. 

Trom hence 2 10ad leads to Cansrry, or CasTLe 
CarstRy, situate on the serge of the Bog of 
Allen, and giving the title of Baton to the noble 
family of Pomeroy, now represented by Viscount 
Hatberton. 

Here is a Charter-School, which was endowed by the 
late Mis, Chzabeth Colley, and hei sister, Mrs. Pome~ 
ioy, co-heireases of Castle Caibery, with two acret of 
Jand m perpetuity they also granted 20 acies adjomung, 
at 4 moderate 1atu for thice hives; and gave £20 per 
annum, a3 rent-chaige for ever, towaids the support 
ot the school. Mrs. Llizabeth and Mrs. Judith Colley, 
aunts to the same ladies, built the school at the own 
expence and the sum of £100 was bequcathed to it 
by the latc Thomas Dallycl, Esq. 

At the distance of a quarter of a mile fiom the place, 
ate the 1vins of a large Castle, built about the year 
1180 it 1s situated on a high, penmnsulated hull, 1ocky 
and stecp on thiee sidis, and from which there 18 4 very 
eatensive prospect. it was formerly the remdcnce of the 
Cowley family. 
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Newbury, in the vicinity, is the handsome and com- 
modious seat of thy family of Pomeroy. 

Rather more than three miles from Curbery, pursa+ 
ing the sume road. is Evrxprney, a neat town, much 
inbubited Ly the people called Quahers: it has alo the 
ruins of a Castle, which was once the seat of the Blundell 
family. Some little trade is carried on at this place. 

Twice crossing the Royal Cunal, we reach CLO sn, 
which, as well as Cloncurry, is in the county of Meath, 
although we have traveled from the latter to the former: 
through an intervening part of Kild: his town, 
situated on the Boyne, has long fallen to decay, but 
was in curlier ages a bishop's sec. St. Keran, the son 
of the carpenter, (says Archdall,) who was born A.D, 
506, gave Clonard, with its appendages, to St. Finiun, 
some short time before bis death, which happened 
about the year 549; on which St. Finian, who was of a 
noble family, a philosopher, and an eminent divine, 
founded an Abbcy here, and dedicated ito St. Peter; 
in which was a school, celebrated for produciag many 
men who acquired fame in the learned world, and were 
of exemplary picty. This saint died of the plague, De- 
cember 12, 548; on which day his feast is still com- 
memorated. The entrance jnto the abbey, on the west 
side, was through a small building, with a lodge over it, 
which led into a court: to the right of this court stand 
the hitchen and cellar; and, over them the dormitory ; 
ranging with the river, and overlooking the garden, 
which sloped down to the water's edge: opposite the 
entrance was another small apartment; and adjoining it 
the refectory, which was carried for some leagth bryond 
the square, and united with the choir; the latter a large 
and elegant building, with its wmdows finished in a light 
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Gothic style, most part of which still remains. On the 
south side of the altar, fixed in the wall, is a small 
double arch, in the old Saxon style, and divided by & 
pillar through which iron bars were fixed: this is sup- 
posed to have been the founder’s tomb. There are 
many remains of walls adjoining the other parts of the 
abbcy ; but inso ruinous a state, that litle information 
can be gleaned from them, Ata litle distance from the 
east window, in the burial ground, stands a small chapel ; 
in which is a table monument, ornamented with the 
effigies of a man and woman, ina praying posture, and 
in the costume of Queen Elizabeth's time: its sides are 
adorned with many coats of arms; of which that of the 
family of Dillon is the most couspicuous.—The Nunnery 
of this place, for Regular Canoncsses, and dedicated to 
the Virgin Mury, was endowed before the arrival of the 
English, by O’Mclaghlin, King of Meath: this nunnery 
wan afterwards s0 much reduced, as to become a cell 
only to that of St. Brigitt of Odra. 

Krxvzoap is a mere village, but has good accommo- 
dations for the general tourist, or picturesque wanderer. 
On whill near it are the ruins of Ardnullen Castle; and at 
Kilbride Puse, about four miles distant, arc those of two 
custles anda chorch. We are now in Westmeath, a not 
very large county, but catremely rich in verdure, and 
mostly flat; though in some places pleasingly diversified 
with hiils, several of which are tolerably wooded. 
Though not so inviting, in point of scenery, as many 
other districts in the island, the draughtsman will not 
want for subjects for his portfolio, if he visits its lakes; 
which are frequently fringed with luxusiant plains, and 
rich woodlands. But the tract of country through 
which we are immediately conducting the tourist, 
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Tears but a ragged appearance, from the general want 
of trees and hedge-rows, and the slovenly state of its 
cultivation. 

Moxuinoa, the assize and shire town, was an an= 
cient palatinate, and gave the title of Buron to the family 
of Petit. It is 38 miles from Dublin: possesses good 
accommodations. Its elegant Churck has been recently 
erected.—The Priory of St. Mary here, we are informed 
by Archdall, which was formerly known by the name 
of The House of God of Mullingar, was founded in 1227, 
for canons regular of the order of St. Augustin, by Ralph 
Te Petyt, Bishop of Meath, who died in 1229. Tho 
Dominican Friary, part of the bell-tower, and some other 
ruins of which remain, was founded by the family of 
Nugent in the year 1237. 

An eminence, about two miles distant from the town, 
commands, in opposite directions, very fine views of 
Loughs Ouil and Kamel: the eastern banks of the latter, 
which are more abrupt than the western, are well wood- 
ed, and decorated with numerous gentlemen's seats, 
Among these, is Rochfort, a charming residence; and 
Belvedere, the seat of Lord Belvedere, has the celebrity 
of being one of the most enchanting spots in the island. 
“The house,” says Mr. Young, (in his Agricultural 
Tour) “ is perched on the crown of a beautiful litle hill, 
half surrounded with others, variegated and melting into 
one another, It is a most singular place; spreads to the 
eye a beautiful lawn of undulating ground, margined 
with wood: single trees are scattered in some places, 
and clumps in others: the effect so pleasing, that, were 
there nothing further, the place would be beautiful; 
but the rest af the canvas is admirably filled. Lough 
Enncl, many miles in length, and two or three broud, 
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flows beneath the windows. It is spotted with islets; a 
promontory of rock, funged with trees, starts into it, 
and the whole is bounded by distant hills. Greater and 
more magnificent scenes are oficn met with, but no 
where a more singular ene.” 

The charming demesne, atel elegant mansion, of the 
Nugents, are situated north of the town: there arc 
remains of # vencrable Castle in their vicinity. South, 
about six or cight miles, is Hurse-L<ap, where are the 
ruins of another and very stately castle, built by Hugh 
de Lacy, the carly English adventurer, and Palatine of 
Meath: there is also another about two miles from it, 

On the northern sides of the town lie the lakes Ouil 
and Derveragh: the former a singular inland water, 
situated on the highest part of the great plain extending 
from the Irish Sea to the Shamon River, and from this 
circumstance, most desirably placed as a natural reser- 
voir to the Royal Canal, the Undertakers of which have 
availed themselves of its inexhaustible supplies, by a cut 
into it from Mullingar, Its surface is about 13 inches 
higher than the summit level of the canal; and it is of 
pretty considerable size; being six miles long, and one 
broad, and spreading over an aica of 1785 Tish, or 2836 
English acres, It is environed by a fine fertile country, 
it tersperced with villas, und appeas to be fed by copions 
springs, as it receives but one small :.vulet, and yet 
emits two rivers, 1unning from it m opposite diucctions: 
one of these. formerly known to the natives by the name 
of the Silver Hand, issues from its north-western extre- 
mity, and falls, after a short but rapid couise of one mile, 
into an expansion of the river Inny, culled Lough Iron; 
the other, which used to be denominated the Golden 
Hand, flows with a gentle stream from its south-casteiu 
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point, visits Mullingar, and is soon lost in Lough Ennel, 
from which issues the river Brosna. Hence it happens, 
that Lough Ouil, with the rivers Inny, Brosna, and 
Shannon, completely insulate considerable portion of 
Westmeath, Longford, and King’s County: a geograe 
phical singularity, more frequently represented in maps, 
than really occurring in nature, The property of the 
two little rivers just described, has been purchased by 
the Canal Company; who, tu secure as ainple a supply 
of water as possible, have cut off the former, and dam- 
med up the latter; by which means the lake is always 
Lept fult to its winter level; and, these precautions 
having been taken, it is supposed that no canul in 
Europe can boast a more abundant reservoir. 

A road branches north-westwardly © Longford, the 
principal town of the county so called. ‘This the tourist 
will do well to follow in a separate excursion, as it 
embraces several objects of interest which we shall 
take this opportunity to describe. 

OF these, the first occurring is [Vileon's Hospital, mo t 
delightfully situated betacen Lough Ovil and Lough 
Derveragh. The hill, on which this establishment 
stands, is considered as the centre of Ircland; and com- 
mauds a prospect not only of the lakes in its vicinity, 
together with Lord Portlemon’s charming Scat, but 
gives a view into five distinct counties. Of the hospital, 
Mr. Curwen gives the following very satisfactory ac- 
count.—The revenues are upwards of £4000 a year, 
applicable to the support of 150 boys, and 20 old men: 
the building is large, commodious, and well adapted’to 
the objects of the institution. The Rev. — Radcliffe 
presides over the establishment; throughout every de- 
partment of which, we were highly gratified in observing 
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the greatest order and neatness to prevail; not less 
commendable, than creditable to those intrusted with its 
supctintendance. Dr. Bell's system of education is here 
pursued. The children are admitted from 10 to 12 
years of age, and they remain for three years, when 
they are apprenticed to some Lundicraft trade: the 
apprentice-fec, which the governors have now in con- 
templation to increase, is at present but five pounds: the 
children acquitted themselves very well, both in reading 
and accounts. Coercion is rarely resorted to; for wheie 
® sense of shame fails to produce the desired effect in 
young minds, little amendment can be expected from any 
other hind of punishment. Few instances have occurred 
of any of the children conducting themselves +0 il] as to 
compel their expulsion. Steady uniformity, and well- 
‘established order, soon procure that implicit obedience, 
which is one of the most valuable principles of the new 
system; the bappy and salutury eficcts of which appear 
in the cheerful compliance and content of the pupils. 
The garden, which is extensive, is in a great measure 
cultivated and managed hy the children; engrafting, by 
this mote active appropriation of their time, a certain 
“degree of labour and industry on recreation and amuse- 
ment. I should imagine it might be farther advanta- 
geous to teach the buys, as is the practice at the military 
academy, to make their own clothes; which would 
employ those hours in which the weather may preclude 
work in the garden, 

The establishment is so well conducted, and so cal- 
culated to be eminently useful, that it is not possible to 
inspect it without feelings of the highcst admiration of the 
philanthropy that dictated the bequest; yet it is not 
possible also but to lament the want of liberalit “ch 
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restricted its benefits to one religious persuasion—that of 
the protestants—by which regulation, six out of seven of, 
Mr. Wilson’s ‘countrymen are cacluded the benefit of 
his munificence. That every individual possessing pro- 
perty has an undoubted right to dispose of it agrevably 
to his will and inclination, conformably to the laws, 
cannot be questioned; nor do I mean to pass the least 
‘uncandid or disrespectfut reflection on the memory of the 
benevolent founder; but to express my strong disappro- 
bation of the narrow, merciless bigotry, which not only 
fostered and promoted the most uncharitable prejudices 
of christians against cach other, but which has been 
yeproachfully encouraged and supported by the Jegista- 
tureofthe country. Whut misery has not this wretched 
policy inflicted on 4,000,000 of our fellow subjects, 
and how severely at this moment do they feel its unjust 
operation! A. total oblivion of all invidious distinctions 
should be a selfimposed task on every well-wisher to. 
the country; the practice of this virtuous sentiment 
would by degrees hase its due influence, aud highly 
contribute to the generat happiness of every rauk and 
denopination of the people. 

Seven miles north from Mullingar, on the right of this 
road, is Mutriyarnan, situated on the river Guine. 
Sir Henry Piers, who wrote a description of the county 
of Westmeath in theseventeenth century, thus speaks of 
the once-celebrated Abbey of this now very inconsidera- 
ble spot:-— 

“The frame, or fabric, is rather neat und compact 
than sumptuous or towering, having in the midst, be- 
tween the body of the church and the chancel, an 
handsome, strait, but very narrow steeple. After the 
Dissolution of Monasteries, it became the property of 
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Alderman Jans, of Dublin, whe, or his successors, 
permitted the friars to enter again and here settle, in as 
great splendour as ever: here, at and before 1641, they 
had their church, not only in very good repair, but 
adorned with images, pictures, reliques, &c. In the 
choir, or chancel, they hed their organs and choristerss 
they had apartinents, not only sufficient for their own 
number, but for the reception of many horse and foot 
at the time; here they had also houses of offices fit to 
make preparation for entertainment of such as cume, at 
all Limes, to visit, or otherwise to consult or debate their 
concerns; and here it was that the fatal Rebellion, that 
broke out with so inuch fury and havock in 1641, was 
hatched and contrived. This abbey is at this time 
altogether out of repair.”—Tradition says, that the build~ 
ing was committed to the flames by the Rochforts, 
a powerful family of the country. The noble ruins, 
composed of a handsome black stonc, evince the former 
splendour of Multifammam: the workmanship appears to 
have been excellent: and the foundations of its cloisters, 
which may easily be traced, together with the cast 
window, yet entire, and the steeple, 60 fect in height, 
give some idea of its pristine dimensions. This monas- 
tery, we are told by Archdall, was founded for Coaven- 
tual Franciscans, by William Delamar, in the year 1236. 

Lough Iron now lies at a short distunce to the left of 
our road, On its farthermost banks, until 1783, stood 
‘one of the proudest remnants of the ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture ef Ireland, in the ruins of Tristernagh Abbey; the 
Precise era of the foundation of which is unknown, but 
its style was that of the reign of Henry the Second, and 
Archdall ascribed its erection to Geoffrey de Constantine, 
one of the earliest English scttlers here. About 50 
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years after the Dissolution, a lease of this Priory was 

granted to Captain William Piers, of whose family 

was Sir Henry Piers, whose description of Westmeath 

has been just alluded to, and with whose descendants it 
yet continues. Sir Henry, in speuking of this once 

magnificent pile, says that the building was in the form 

of a, cross, with a steeple in the centre, rising from the 

four innermost angles of the cross in such a manner, 

that cach of its walls sloped off as it ascended until the 

whole became an octagon, with a window in cach of its 

eight sides. In 1780, the tower, though mutilated, was 

74 fect high; and the walls of the edifice throughout 

firm and substantial, though the whole was divested of 
its roof. But, about that period, the proprictor con- 

verted a part of it into a duiry, and a farther portion into 

a stable; and, three years afterwards, demolished the 

whole! ‘The Irish antiquary has now only the consola- 

tion of knowing, that two very able engravings of the 

structure, from which a competent idea of it may be still 

formed, are to be found in Ledwich’s continuation of 
Grose’s work on Ireland; the drawings from which they 

were taken having been made previously to the much 

to be lamented destruction of so noble a specimen of 
antiquity. 

Lord Sunderlin’s elegant Seat at Baroustown, in 
this vicinity, has been described in a former Excur- 
sion, which embraced a portion of the northern part 
of Westmeath, 

We are now leaving this county, and approaching 
that of Longford, which is one of the smallest and 
flattest in the island. A great proportion of it is rude 
bog, completely denuded of timber, and with few seats 
of any consequence to attract the notice of the traveller: 
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yet will it be viewed with some attention by the statist, 
who will trace in it the effects—somewhat less beneficial, 
it is true, than might hase been expected—of industry in 
the pursuit of the linen manufacture. 

Croxmzxtow, on the right, has an elegant modern 
Church, with a steeple and spire, all in imitation of the 
pointed style of architecture, usually called Gothic. 
Vile as these imitations, in an architectural sensc, too 
generally are, we would much rather encounter them 
than that so common object in this country, a church 
in ruins: for how does the frequent recurrence of dilapi- 
dated sacred edifices, still left to moulder into irretricva- 
ble decay, reflect upon the meagre picty of latter 
generations, compared with the warm, and liberal, 
however mistaken, flow of that of ‘their sires of old!’ 

One of the first objects that will now meet the tourist’s 
eye, is the Steeple of EpGzwoRtustows—a town that 
moust interest every traveller of taste, were it only on 
account of its being the residenco of the distinguished 
literary family from whom it takes its name. The 
steeple mentioned, we found, upon entering the place, 
to he an appendage to a handsome church, and to be 
itself composed of cast-iron, (having been raised to its 
present eminence by machincry;} but, previously to our 
arrival, the appearance of one of these indications of a 
country town, so common in England, led us to regret 
the prevailing want of them in the sister-island; since, 
to an cye habituated to their recurrence, their absence 
is no slight drawback upon the beauty of a country. 
‘This may be but English prejudice; but, in our opinion, 
as in that of a British senator often alluded to in the 
course of our work, the spire or tower of the parish 
church gives great interest to every landscape. 
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In this vicinity, are extensive Slate Quarrics; but 
though the immediate neighbourhood, (as was observed 
by the authority just mentioned) has little else deserving 
of remark, and little beauty to attract attention, the 
respect which talent inspires communicates a charm to 
the spot, which compensates for other disadvantages. 
The impressive and clegant pen of Miss Edgeworth, as 
the same gentleman most justly remarks, has depicted 
vice and folly in such forcible colours, and given such 
salutary warnings against their consequences, that we 
can have no doubt, but that by her writings the best 
interests of the country have been long, and will 
continue to be very materially promoted. In thesc, 
the irish character appears to be most justly and most 
happily represented; and that melange of wit, genc- 
rosity, feeling, and folly, fairly exhibited, which are 
constantly producing so much to admire and to condemn 
at the same instant. The exposure of corruption and 
oppression has not been quite palatable in all instances ; 
a cry has been attempted to be raised against her, as 
being deficient in patriotism: such efforts, however, will 
prove us ineffectual in depreciating the well deserved 
celebrity of this lady, as the passing cloud, which, if it 
succeed in obscuring the sun for a moment, serves only 
to give additional splendour to his reappearance. 

The description following, by this writer, of the 
Edgeworth family, is too interesting to be omitted —She 
(Miss Edgeworth) is at once so modest and so natural, 
that those unapprised of her talents, would not believe 
it possible she could appear so unconscious of the high 
reputation she possesses. The admiration of the world 
has affected neither her head nor her heart; for, whilst 
she scems wholly unconscious of her own merit, she is 
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feelingly alive to the deserts of every other individual. 
Miss Edgeworth, in the common intercourse of lite, is 
free from every assumption of superiority; it is with her 
pen alone she exercises it, in vindicating the cause of 
virtue and suffering humanity. The fumily is composed 
of children of different marriages; yet nothing can be 
more delightful than the harmony which prevails. The 
ardent sentiment of benevolence, that prompts and 
animates their gencral labours, has the effect to modify 
or extinguish every individual selfish feeling; while the 
most strenuous endeavours of every member of this 
pleasant community are called into action, to promote 
the comfort und happiness of the whole. The first care 
of each seems to be that of forwarding such objects as 
mect the general wish of the whole party. 

The present Mrs. Edgeworth is a daughter of that 
ingenious and elegant ornament to Irish literature, Dr. 
Beaufort, and is uot teas distinguished for accomplish- 
ments, than for good sense in the conduct and arrange- 
mentof her domestic concerns. 

‘The extraordinary endowments of every branch of this 
family, make their acquaintance not Jess sought with 
avidity than valued when attained, Afr, Edgeworth 
{this gentleman bas since puid the debt of nature) hus 
Jong been eminent as a scholar, and a man of genius. 
His studies have principully been directed to mechanics, 
in which science he has been very successful: to his 
suggestions and hints are the public indebted for some 
of the most valuable modern improvements. Mr, 
Edgeworth’s vivacity renders him a most pleasing com- 
panion: time scem: to have been sensible of this, and to 
have kept no record against him. Such is the general 
outline of this charming family, who are all equally 
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emulous to make ther abilities usciul im promotng the 
substanti W interests of sutue ind moniity The smiles. 
and flattuumg commendatons of the world b we conupted 
anwny 2 heat, and dummished the csumiton duc to 
splendid talents by cicating unbounded expectations in 
then possessors, and by oblituating the just clums of 
others Nota particle of this disposition ts discover able 
here, the kind assiduity and attention shown to ul 
around justly endcar them to cvery tanh, andl an ike ther 
residence a ical blessing to the nushbouhood = 

Mi Ligeworth had just 1¢asons to be proud of bis 
ferantry, Who appea substantial and respectable mien 
every thing about thet Larus secms to exhibit sufficiency 
and comfoit, and the tricndlincss towards them, on ther 
Tandloid » part, was highly creditable to both —A singu- 
lar instance of Courax aud humanity occuincd, during. 
the Rebclhon, m Mi Ldseworth’s tamily complied as 
they were to quit then acsidcnce on a very short notice, 
a difficulty arose as to what could bc done with a female 
servant who was too ill to be rmowd = ‘The house- 
keeper, who was an clderly woman, voluntccred to 
remain and take carc of the mvalid, and the house was 
accoidingly Icft im her charge A fuw days after the 
family bid removed, the insarents uused, and, sur 
rounding the hous, demanded aims Ihe house- 
heepen refused to open the door —1 consultation wus 
held, and it was resolved that it should be forecd At 
this momcnt, one who had some influcnee with the paity 
came forward and 1cmonstrated with the rest, observing, 
that the Cdgeworth family had always acted with kmd- 
ness and attention towards thar poor nughbous, md 
that he would defend oe ploperty at the isk of his 

yOu, IL. 
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life. His courage and generosity had the desned effect: 
the whole of them depaited without offermg the least 
violcnece or mjury to any thmg about the premises, 
When the rebellion had subsided, this grateful fullow 
returned to his home near Tdgeworthstown, On sume 
dispute with a ncighbout, he was threatened with an. 
imfoimation for having held a commussion in the rebad 
army; on which Mi. Ldgeworth offcsed him his untaest 
to Pocure hum a patdon. The man thanked lim, but 
declined it, saying, he had no fears, as he had a Cory in 
his pocket, meaning a card of protection, with Loud 
Coinwallis’s seal and the inmal letta C, of which it 
appiats a distibution bad bren made to the prasanty 
who ntuined quitly to then habitatioas—uo instance 
that, in the worst of tmes, kind ucatment in Ihiland 
would not fal of its mflucnce even with those actually 
enrolled under the banners of rebelbon. 

Ldgewoithstown is a pretty considerable village, and, 
having been in a great measuie iebuilt of lat. yoars, 
has an improving appearance. The Catholu Chapel hie 
18 a lage buldmg, and 1s very numerously attended; 
yet there ae a great number of Presbyteians in thas 
neighbourhood. The Cathohe congregation are i 
general decently deessed, and than bchasiom hipbly 
becoming, A view of the mteior of then place ot 
worship usually picsents several of them prostutd 
upon the giound, and devotion 1s commonly so un- 
afectedly display cd in the conduct of the majonty, as 
to induce the 1egict that they are not better inform d— 
we mean, as to the 1eal non-existence of saving essentials 
an the differences betsecn then faith and ours. 

A busbandmau’s wages m the county of Longfuid, 
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are, according to Mr. Curwen, for the summer months, 
but 12d., and in winter 10d., per day: fuel, however, 
one of the prime necessaries among the lower orders, is 
easily procured. The general appearance of the country 
induced the same intelligent observer to believe, that, 
wheuever a correct return of the population shall be 
obtained, the numbers will exceed every estimate hitherto 
produced: and that, should this opinion prove carreet, 
a very seriods question may arise, whether the popula- 
tion may not be doubled in the nest 25 years? Tortu- 
nately, the culture of the potatoe, that prime support of 
life in Ireland, may be so greatly improved, that its 
produce perhaps shall be doubled likewise; and the re- 
claiming of bog, and the cultivation of mountain districts, 
comprehending together nearly a third of the country, 
are resources capable of being made subservient to a 
farther production of food. Cheering as this prospect 
would appear, and happy as it would be under some 
circumstances, it is not so here! All hope of augment- 
ing the store of human happiness is vain, where the 
means of employing a supcrabundance of rational beings 
are wauting. Man, to be happy, must be engaged in sone 
pursuit: that of the subordinate classes is restricted 
to bodily labour; among the next superior in rank, 
intellectual rescarches are added to bodily exertion— 
yet does occupation in both form the basis of substan- 
tial human felicity. Grvat as the labour may appear 
to be of procuring subsistence, it will employ but a 
small portion of a civilized poputation:—how then is 
subsistence to be found for the remainder? 

Graxanp is about four miles, in a direction nearly 
north, from Edgeworthstown. This is a neat town, consist- 
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ing of one handsome street about half'a mile Tong; at the 
head of which stands the Castle, built on a singular hill 
Tising to a cousiderable height. This elevation is called 
the Moat of Granard; and there can be litle doubt, 
notwithstanding its eminence, that, as the ,urrounding 
country is perfectly flat, its aruficial, The prospect 
from its summit extends into several counties. ‘This 
town gives the utle of Earl to the family of Fuibes; 
and it is somewhat noted for the annual prizes here 
given to the best performers on the Insh harp. 

ABBLYLARAGH, situated upon Lough Coonoh, and = 
short distance east of Granard, has some 1uins of an Abbey, 
founded by St. Patrick, and ufterwards dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary. Lough Sinlicn, not tar distant, is another 
and more extensive sheet of water, being seven miles in 
length and four broad; parts of the scenery around it 
are romantic. ‘On an island in this Lough, (says 
Archdall) and near to the county of Meath, the ruins of 
a large Friary are yet to be seen, which was built here 
in an carlicr age: we know not to whom the erection is 
owing, nor to what order the house did belong; but to 
this day it continues a burial-place ot note.” 

‘This part of Longford, which borders upon the province 
of Ulster, abounds in these inland waters: Lough Garon, 
north-west of Granard, is another of pretty considerable 
dunensions, but of most irregular form, One of its 
islands also contains the ruins of an Abbey; and a 
second, on which aie the remains of a once noble edi- 
fice, called the Abbey of All Suints. Lough Derrick 
and Earre, in the same vicinity, will interest the pic- 
turesque tousist. 

Battyxamuck, a small village in this neighbour- 
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hood, denves some cilebuty fiom ats humg ben the 
spot where the «mall liench «amy, unde Gencal 
Humber, which auined gust at the close ot the 
Jute rcbelhon, sumendacd, tozther wath the isu 
gents who had jomed them, to Lord Coinwalls, in 
Septumba, 1798. 

Arpaci hes a short distance south-west of Ldge- 
worthstown. “Ibe «eof Sidagh, which us salucd in the 
hing’s books, at 11. sterhng, was founded, according 
to Di, Beautoit, im the middle of the fitth century. 
In 165, at was unikd to the bishopnc ot Kilmore; 
and continucd so, tilt Dt. Hort was promoted tom those 
sce¢ to the aichbishopuc of Tuam in 1741, when they 
wae again “patated, and Ardagh was anncvcd to the 
aichbishopue, which union has continucd cai since, 
though the diocese of Liphin intervenes between them Tt 
Mtands into six countics, and yctis a vary small diocese, 
the greatest nth fiom noith to south barge 42 miles, 
and the bicadth, which 5 m some places but fou, never 
excecding 14 milks In this dioces. there uc a dean, 
and atchucacon, but no chapta, nor cpiscepal 1¢41~ 
ence. ‘The descarpbon of it envcn by a bishop of Kil 
morc, m 1630, might, with some littl altciation, be but 
too appropriate to the present moment. T have bon,” 
said he, “ about my dioces, and can sct down out of my 
own knowledge and view, what [ shall rel ite and shortly 
speak. much il matter m afew words, tis vay mscte 
able cvely way~ the cathedial of Aidagh, one of the 
most ancicnt in Ireland, and said to bave been built by 
Si. Patrick, together with the bishop's houx, ale now 
down to the ground, Ac.” Of this Cathedral, shght 
indeed are the existing memonals; and could the good 

ss 
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old prelate raise his head, and take a view of them, and 
of the neglected church-yurd, he would perceive that, 
after the lapse of nearly two centuries, the dilapidations, 
“very miserable every way,’ remain. Of the original 
foundation of this religious structure, Archdall speaks, 
when he says:— St. Patrick founded an abbey in this 
town befure the year 454, over which he placed St. 
Mell, the son of his sister Darerca, both as Abbot and 
Bishop. Some writers make this saint the founder; but 
in that particular, they must err, as Archbishop Usher 
informs us, that he acquired an humble livelihood by 
the labour of his own hands, and died on the 6th of 
February, A.D. 488. He was buried in his own 
church, and was said to have written a treatise on the 
virtues and miracles of St. Patrick.” 

Proceeding to the southern parts of Longford county 
from this point, we pass the ruins of an old Castle at 
Tavensuty sy; and within a short distance, at ARBEY- 
Surowzr, are remains of a Concent, situated near 
the banks of the river Inny. In this neighbourhood 
is a handsome house and extensive demesne called 
Tenelick. 

A few miles previously to reaching Bari eaanoy, (a 
poor littke town, surrounded by pleasing sceuery,) we 
pass Dnuusua, the birth-place of the poct Goldsmith, 
to which he is said to have alluded in his ‘ Deserted Vil- 
lage:’ in itself it possesses but little beauty or interest; 
but association renders it a spot of some importance to 
every traveller, who can at all enter into the fecling 
descriptions of the bard, Nearly wl southward of Edge- 
worthstown is a flat country, many parts of it osturally ~ 
very rich, but its cultivation generally wretched. Yet 
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there are many gentlemens’ seats in this district, and 
several of them handsome, and of considerable mag- 
nitude, The Royal Canal proceeds onwards from 
Mullingar through this portion of the county, and 
then ina more vorthern direction to Lough Allen in 
Connaught. 

Pursuing the high road for six miles from Falgeworths- 
town, we arrive at Loncrorp, the shire-town, situated 
upon the river Canin, It gives title of baron to the 
family of Pakenham. Here is a Charter-Schuol tor 60 
boys. “Ina very early age Gays Archdail) an Abbey 
was founded here, of which St. dus, one of St. Patrich’s 
disciples, wus abbot: his feast is celebrated on the 14th 
of July.--A. D. 400, a very fine Monastery was founded 
here, to the honour of the Virgin Mary, for Friary of 
the order of St. Dominick, by O’Ferrafl, Prince of Ans 
naly. On the 29th of January, 1615, King James I. 
granted this monastery to Francis Viscount Valentia, 
The church of this Friary is now the Parish-Church.” 
Jn this town are also a Gaol, Court-House, Murket- 
House, und Barracks. 

Nawvos Forses, north-west, is a small but pleasing 
village, with a good Church. 

At Kiitsasuze, south-west, are the ruins of un 
antique Church; and, near, those of Brainstozn Castle, 

Kes aou, covsiderably more south, is a small siege, 
amidst pretty scenery, on a river of that name: not far 
from which is Moss-Toun, the splendid residence of the 
noble family of Newcomen; with the ruins of a Church 
and Castle in its vicinity. 

Lanessorovcu, 8ix miles south-west from Long 
ford, is a borough-towa, returning two members to pare 
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hhamcut. Its situated on the extreme verge both of the 
counties of Longford and Roscommon, where they are 
scparated by the 110) Shannon; the same mvc serving 
also to divide the province of Lemster from Connaught. 
This town now gives the title of catl to the noble family 
of Butler, as at formerly did that of viscount to the 
family of Lane. ‘The magmficent 11yer Shannon, upon 
whos banks the tounst now first finds humsclf, 1s the 
most considuable anvcr, m acgud to ure, to be found mn 
any Curopcan island, although it 15 infisror to the 
‘Thames in the grand point of narigabkc utility. It takes 
ity rise among the mountains neat Swanbagbar, in Con- 
naught, and shortly falls into Louch Allcn, a fine shect 
of water, cight o1 ine miles sm Iength, and four or five 
in beadth = ‘Then running throug Lough Rea, a lake 
of about 15 miles long, and bcautitully diversificd with, 
upwards of 60 islands, 1t proceeds onwards by Athlone, 
Shannon Budge, Banagher, Ac to Lough Derg, a sull 
Jager lake, in which about 50 istinds are scatter ds 
‘The most cxtensive of these sands, calicd Lar more. 
contains above 100 wall cultivated and fertile acres; 
anothet ts called Holy Island, and contuns the rns of 
scven churches, and a lofty round tower, The aver 
now flows on by Aullalu to Limeuch, and is navi« 
gable from thence to the sca, which 1s 63 milcs dis- 
tant from that city. Its whole length therefo.c 1s a» 
follows: 
Mus, 
‘From its soarce to Athlone 
From Attloae to Killaloe 


Trom the last mentioned 
And from Limenck to the Sea ... 





6 
a2 
10 





Miles 191. 
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Tn this course it falls, over small caycades, in the follows 
ing proportions : 







Between ite source and Athlone 
‘Between Athlone and Kullalne . 
And between Rillaloeand Limerick, orouly 


1W uailes, uot lew than 7 2% 


Feet 131 0 


Above Limerick, therefore, the Shannon is navigable 
only for boats, and that only for a few miles, or upon 
the lakes described. 

‘The Churck of Lancsborough, standing about 400 
yards? distance from the river, is usually called Lanese 
borough Abbcy, though no account of such a foundation 
appears in the Monasticon, or uny other of the ec+ 
clesiastical records of Ircland, What remains of the 
original building is litle more than a belfry, and part 
of the walls of the chapel, which, having been re-roofed 
some years back, is devoted to the purposes of a paro~ 
chial edifice. 

Lanesborough possesses a handsome stone Bridge over 
the Shannon into the county of Roscommon: the town 
being seated on this noble river just where it spreads 
into Lough Rea, the large lake just mentioned, at the 
southern termination of which it makes its outlet, and 
flows on to Athlone. Lough Rea is rendered picturesque 
by its numerous islinds, but its margin is generally 
tame and flat, 

Ratutinz, also on the Shannon, and about two 
miles from Lanesborough Bridge, has a Cuséle on the 
river's bank, at the foot of the beautiful hill of Rathline. 
‘This edifice, now in ruins, having been dismantled by 
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Cromucil, 18 supposed to bo one of the most ancient 
of its kind im Iicland =Tiom the summit of the hill, 
the prospect over the adjaccnt countly 1s vy cae 
tensive. 

We propose mcluding the descuption of all the 
principal placcs to the north of the mun hne of the 
Grand Canal, wd south of the hih road to Athlone, 
an the present Tcuision and with this vicw, we now 
solicit the rcadet + attention to a southward detour from 
Mullin ar, cmb: icing in the first instance the town of 
Kirexc an, belonging to the Lambert family 

This 19 4 plaice of Little mport nce, but its nergh- 
bourhood comm nds some pictty aver scenc1y on tho 
Brosna, which, moic noithwardly, sseucs fiom Lough 
Ennd, and thue are besides some runs of @ 
Monastery. 

Purxrpstowy, sometimes called AILLADERR:, 
thou,h but a sorry village, scatcd on the Grand Canal, 
as the shire town of hin,» County It was named from 
Philp 1 of Spam, husband to Vary Queen of Lnland, 
who madc this pitt of the county siire-ground m 1557 
Tt gives title of baron to the family of Molesworth Here 
13 4 spacious Gaol, and + Caatie, now in rus, built in 
formcr ics hy the BUllingham family, 

Croghan Tul, thee mics noith of Phihpstown, 1s 
beautifully Glothed with luxuincit vadaie to its top, 
which 15 come, ind is clowned by an ancient ceme- 
tay, at its base, ue the rum, of i courch 

Clara, Balhcunbar, Tabane, and Uaystor a, on the 
10ad fiom hiilt _.an to Ballinasloc m Conniu,ht, are 
all places of fling consideration, of which disci ption 
wee supurtluvus, 
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Croxuacsors,* sometimes culled Seren Churches, 
the only deanry in the synod of the diocese of Meath, 
was furmerly a bishop's sev. It is situated on the east 
bank of the Shannon, a few miles north of Maystown, 
and will greatly interest the antiquary by the ruins of 
its once splendid bécy, and some small remains of 
the numerous buildings anciently standing contiguous. 
Archdall’s account of this grand rebgious foundation is 
very interesting. 

— This monastery, wi4eh belonged to the regular 
cunuus of St. Augustin, was pecuharly and universally 
esteemed ; it was uncommonly extensive, and amazingly 
enriched by various kings and princes. Its landed 
property was so great, and the number of cells and 
monusteres subjected to it so numerous, that almost 
hue of Irclaud was said to be within the bounds of 
Cloumacnoise. And what was a strong inducement, - 
and contributed much towards enriching this house, it 
was believed that all persons who were interred in the 
holy ground belongiug to it, bad insured to themselves 
a sue and immediate ascent to heaven: muny princes 
{it iy supposed for this reason) chose this for thy place 
of their sepulture ; it was the Iona of Ireland. Yet, not- 
withstanding the reputed sanctity of this monastery, and 











* The name of this place, prononneed Cluainmacacesh, in and to 
le derived from Clvuin, *u etired funn, or sovall novk of land, 
free from woud ur rocks, near a rier, and Suc-nucish, (pro- 
nounced Zxneesk) son of Anguish, the adopted son of Enghu 
who in recorded to have been the abbot (hat succeeded to Kieran, 
the founder of the monastery here. But m the 11th number of 
Vallauey’s Collectanea de Rebus Hibermcis, William Beauford, 
Enq. dettes Claainmacrois to be € the retirement or rsting-pluce 
of the sons of the chiefs.” 
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the high estimation sm which it was holden by all ranks 
of puopk, it appears that the abbey and town were 
frequently plundered, burnt, and destroyed, by des- 
potters of ese1y hind, fiom the unpolished Hush despe- 
rado, to the empmplid king. ‘The abbey also suftered 
by the hands of the barbarous Ostmen; and not only by 
them, but (with concn do we add) by the Lughsh 
then settled m the kingdom; whose e1and thitha, we 
would wish to think, was to conciliate the affections of 
the people, to unite them tn the bouds of fr ndship, 
and teach them to live jike fcHow-citizens and subjcets: 
instead of this, we are compelled to say, that they too 
often joincd an the sacnlegious outiages of other wicked 
men, and rc pratedly distuibed and despoiked the peace- 
ful semmay of Clonmacnoise; sparing neither book, 
yestment, v1 any other appendage of the sacred altar, 
which bilonged to these truly inoffensive men.” 

“The situation of Clonmacnonse is dchghtfal, It 
stands about 10 mules fiom Athlone, on the banks of 
the Shannon, and 1s raiscd above the iver on ground 
composed of many sinall elevations, on which are a few 
of the buildings that did belong to this ancient house. 


* Di, Ledeich, we conclude, must have stood aghast at ths 
urenption of the * biase and pros’ * English or Norman’ settlers, 

he 1s s0 ready to extol fur virtues, and sage colonizug priaci- 
ples and habits, the beucGcral effects of winch would have been too 
obsious im the present state of the aslaud to need bis pomnting out 
to hus countrymen, had they in tiuth ever exuted, Well mght he 
charge the modest ond painstaking Mervyn Arcbdall with * inno. 
rance aud avility,’ when the formation tubtracted by that leaned 
aud laborious wiitc: fiom 40 many valuable and authentic records, 
teemed with such proofs as thove preserved im the annals of ,Clon- 
macuous, of bis onm gross partiality, and unfounded dogmatiyms, 1a 
everthing the ¢ Antiquities” of reland? 
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Several other ruins appertammg to it may also be seen 
am the little valleys between the bills. ‘The whole a. 
bounded to the cast and noith with wry lage boys, 

© Hue aic two Rornd Towers, Uc santly built of hewn 
stone, the large, which 1s called O’Row A's, and wants 
the root, ts 62 tect m height, and 50 m crcumfcrence § 
and the walls ave thice feet, Caght inches, in thickness. 
‘Lhe otha: tower, called Wace Curthy’s, wy scven fictm 
diamcter within, and the walls we three fot in thicke 
ness, and 56 m height, including the coutcal-shuped 
roof. ‘The next considcrable building we find hee, 38 
the Cathechal, which was the ancient Abbry, (lounded 
am the year 548, by St. Kieran.) the doors of st ae 
uchly carved. ‘Lheie are seveial old monumcants in this 
ebuich, on which are inscriptions, said to be paitly in 
Hebiew ’* and paitly mn Tush. 

“ At length, this Abbey, which was formerly coe 
dowid wath very laige possessions, suffcicd a giadual 
dcclme, and im the couts¢ of Ume was rcduced and 
dispoiled of all ite property. ‘Ihe cemetery contamcd 
about two Itish acies, on which 10 otha churches were 
attuiwatds built by the kings and petty princes of the 
cucumyaccnt country; who, though at perpetual war 
whilst living, were here content to rest peaceably beside 
each other, ‘The several founders namcd these churches 


* Allow:ng this to he correct, (and it us to be observed that Arch. 
aall docs nope ik ponitively on this subject,) the tact can only be 
arcounted for, by supposing the le rned inmates of ancicat Clomm 1¢~ 
nos to haye become familiar with the Hebrew chasacters thion+h 
their ncqnaintance with the Sacred wistinga im that Jangnage we 
ave wo passion fot teicrring any of the Tish antiquities (and 
crrtanly, therefore, nothing to be found im the most ancieut 
Christan cathedial) toa Phenicice ein. 
VOL. 11. Tr 
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as follows: Temple Righ, or Melaghlin’s Church, built by 

O’Melaghlin, King of Meath, and to this day it is the 
burial-place of that family; Temple O'Connor, built by 
O'Connor Dun; Temple Kelly; Temple Furian, or Mac 
Carthy, built by Mac Carthy-More, of Munster; Tom- 
ple Hurpan, or Mac Laffy’s Church; Temple Kiran; 
Temple Gauncy; Temple Doutin, which is now the parish 
church; and Temple Mac Dermot: this last was much 
larger than any of the others; and before the west door 
stands a large old cross of one eutire stone, much 
defaced by time, on which was some rude carving, and 
an inscription ia antique and unknown chatacters: the 
north doors are very low, but guarded with sinall pillars 
of fine marble, curiously hewn. Another of these 
churches hath within it an arch of greenish marble, fut 
wrought, and beautifully executed; the joints of which 
are so close, that the whole appears to be of one entire 
stone. Besides the cross betvre mentioned, there are 
three others in the church-yaid, Here we also find 
Temple Easpic, or The Bishop's Chapel; and on the west 
of the cemetery lie some ruins of the Episcopal Palace, 
which may still be seen, The gth of September is 
annually observed as the patron-day; when great num- 
bers, from the most distant parts of Ireland, assemble 
here in pilgrimage:—A religious house for auns appears 
to have been founded here early.”* 

In addition to the above, we gather, from the “ Statis- 
tical Account or Parochial Survey,” the following in- 
teresting particulars of the present state of the antiquities, 
and other objects worthy of remark, in the parish of 
Clonmacnois. 

* Mouast. Hibern. pp. 379 et neq, 
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The ruins of all the 10 churches mentioned by Arch~ 
dall are still 10 be scen, Ata short distance from them 
are remains of the bishop’s palace; some parts of the 
walls of which have alone escaped the ravages of time. 
Not far off stands a remnant of the nunnery, consisting 
only of a single arch. The church-yard formerly at- 
tached to this extensive monastic cstablishment, (the 
abbey,) continues tube one of the greatest burial-places 
in Ireland; upwards of 400 interments being supposed 
to take place here annually. 

On the patron-day, alladed to by the author of the 
Monasticon, from 3 to 4000 people usually assemble, ta 
do honour to St. Kieran, the tutclur saint, aud for the 
purposes of penance: numbers come even from the 
county of Donegal. Tents and booths are erected 
round the church-yard for the accommodation of this 
assemblage of devotees. They continue here two days; 
and so often do these mectings end in quarrels, (from 
the effects of which many are confined to their beds for 
weeks afterward,) that some respectable inhabitants 
have thought that their abolition would be every way 
desirable. 

In 1816, from every information that could be pro- 
cured, it appeared that there were 586 familics resident 
in the parish; comprising 1618 males, and 1558 fe- 
males, Eight only of these families were Protestant, 
the remainder Roman-catholics. For the accommoca- 
tion of these eight families there is a church; and a 
good glebe-house, with 40 acres of lund attached, is 
associated with the living, which is a vicarage in the gift 
of the Bishop of Meath. Tythes are collected from all 
sorts of grain, at from 8s, to 12s. per acre, (there are 
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3728 acres of arable lend in the parish's) and from 
sheep, at the rate of £1. 13s. 4d. per hundred; but 
neither meadow, potatoes, nor rape, pay tithe. There 
are two Roman-catholic chapels, numerously attended, 
with a priest to each, As this district abounds with 
hills, their tops arc allotted to pasturage; and the vailies, 
being tilled, produce fine crops of corn, although the 
general appearance of the soil, which is very light and 
sandy, might lead at first view to an opposite conclusion. 
There is a lake, called Clonfulagh, which is computed to 
cover 90 acres, and more than double the number of 
acres employed in tillage are occupied by a bog. Most 
of the cultivated Jand is set in farms of from 10 to 15 acres; 
there are only a few comprising 25 acres: the general 
acreable rent is from a guinea and a half to two guineas: 
there are not (as is too common) any duty-services, or 
payments exacted from the tenants. The average 
wages of the labourer are 10d. a day in summer, and 8d. 
in winter. The stock is chiefly cows, horses, and 
sheep of the old Irish breed. There is not one resident 
possessor of a fee-simple estate; neither, if we except 
the glebe-house, is there more than one good slated 
house, which belongs to the older of about 200 acres. 
The cottages arc mostly of stone, (thut material being 
common in the neighbourheod,) and thatched: they 
make a rather neat appearauce, and are tolerubly come 
fortable within, 

As to the population, they are not in general in such 
circumstances of poverty, as from some of the facts just 
cited might be imagined. Potatoes and milk form the 
common articles of dict; to which fish is ofien added, 
procured either from the river Shannon or from the lake. 
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The poorest usually keep one cow, and some have three 
‘or four: there are few who have not besides one work= 
ing-horse, and some two. The fucl is turf, which is 
plenutul and of good quality. ‘The costume is usually 
of giey fneze, or coarse blue cloth. 

‘Lhe people are industrious; courtcous to strangers, 
but of a stubborn disposition, it is said. in thar inter 
course with each other, Their general language is 
English, but they occasionally hold discourse in Lrish. 
The male children are brought up to husbandry, and 
the females employed in spinning, There are no public 
schools; but the parish-clerk keeps a heenced Piotes« 
tant school, which is very badly attended, not more than 
15 children receiving instruction from him, ‘There are, 
however, three Romun-catholic schools, whose average 
number of pupils fuctuatcs from 40 to $0; the quarterly 
safary for tuition in these is 1s. Sd. tor readtug and 
spelling; 3s. 4d. for writing and arithmetic. 

The parish, which comprehends in all upwards of 
12,000 acres Irish, and i about cight miles long by 
three broad, contains one collectiun of dwellings of 
town, or rather village-Jihe appearance. ‘Thus is called 
Shannon-B1 idge, from a very handsome bridge there built 
across the riser, It bus a few slated houses, of wo 
stories; the rest, in number abuut 300 are thatched. 
‘There is a small barrack, capable of accommodating 3 
company of soldiers; aud a magazine bus been erected 
in its rear. A large tower, and battery, occupy the 
western (or Connaught) side of the bridge; thenecessity 
for which is supposed to be derived from its being the 
great pass from that province into Leinster. The want 
of a market at this place is severcly felt by the soldiers, 

Ts 
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who are obliged to frequent that at Bullinasloe, six miles 
distant. The inn is nothing more than 2 car-driver’s 
stage; but there are several shops which retail unli- 
censed spints, better known throughout the country by 
the name of Shebeca-houses. 

We make no apology for the introduction of these 
details 1elative to this pauicular parish; since they are 
calculated to convey an excellent stotistical view, in 
several respects, not of Clonmacnois alone, but of this 
general neighbomhood. Our authonty for them, as 
we have stuted, is the Parochial Survey, already more 
than once alluded 10; and we feel that we can add 
nothing of importance to the remarks of euch competent 
judges, by situation and experience, as the parochial 
incumbent 1 the several provinces and countics. 

Accident having on one occasion introduced us to the 
interior of one of the Shebcen-houscs menuoned above, 
‘we were rather aimused by the conversation of two 
peasants of the country, who had been taking their 
‘morning’ there, and were now engaged in discourse 
upon what appeared to be to them a most important 
subject. The fumes of the whiskey were somewhat 
visible in the countenances of both; besides which, there 
was an eapression of mingled archne+s and insinuation 
in the face of the one, which oddly contrasted with the 
good-natured, bothercd, half-penetrative and half-duped, 
half-reluctant and balf-complying, physiognomy of the 
ether, It was easy to see, that the fist was soliciting a 
favour, which the latter neither hnew bow to grant nor 
to refase-— And will you lend me the rope?”—were the 
terms in which the mighty boon desired was so camnestly 
requested; but never were these important words per 
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mitted to escape the mouth of the applicant, until a 
volley of persuasion and flattery had smoothed their 
passage to the ears of his companion; who, by the con- 
tortion of Lis features, occasioned by their at once 
wincing and smiling, betrayed at the same moment 
feclings both of gratification and distress. Th vain did 
the possessor of the required article endeavour to remind 
his urgent friend of some small pecuniary obligation, us 
yet uncancelled by repayment, which he had formerly 
conferred on bim; sv well did the other, without seem- 
ing to notice any hints of this nature, intimate, without 
directly promising, a speedy satisfaction of this old score, 
and so adroitly by incessant praises of the rope-owner’s 
honesty, kind-heartedness, and so forth, did he continue 
to urge his present suit, that all resistance on the part of 
the latter was at length overcome, and they left the She- 
been-house together, apparently in quest of the object 
that had been with so much pertinacity desired, We 
longed for a dramatic representation, from the pen of an 
Edgeworth, of this little scene: for ourselves, we are 
sufficiently convinced, that our utter inadequacy to fol- 
low the language of the actors, must deprive our sketch 
of the characteristic spirit and effect we could have 
wished to convey into it, 

Resuming our direct route from Mullingar to Athlone, 
we first reach RatacoxRarH, a village of no import- 
ance; to the right, is Barxa-Canio, and, as we pro- 
ceed, Moivore; both equally uncelebrated. 

Battrmoaz, or Loucnsexpy, a village midway 
between Mullingar and Athlone, possesses seme ob- 
jects of interest: among others, a neat Church, and 
the ruins of a Cgstie. Loughsendy has on its banks 
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the ancient Monastery of Plassey—‘“ An abbey was 
founded here, A. D. 700, or probably before that time. 
We know no more of this ancient abbey ; but are told, 
that jn 1218, the family of Lacic erected a monastery 
here, in honour of the Virgin Mary, for Gilbertines, 
which order consisted of canons of Premonstre order, 
and nuns following the rule of St. Bencdict; they lived 
under the same roof, but in separate apartments.”” 

KiLiiwrwwey, on the right, has a dilapidated Castle, 
that may be inspected by travellers ‘in search of the 
picturesque ;’ though we would not recommend others 
to consider it worth while to go out of their way for the 
purpose. 

At Moart Greyocve, on the left, is a good inn, 
for the accommodation of such as wish minutely to ex- 
plore the surrounding district; which comprehends the 
remains of numerous other antique Castles, &c. 

Drumzaxy, or Druxratn, is something more 
than two miles west from Ballymore. A famous Mo- 
nastery was founded here, (says Archdall) A. D. 588, 
in honour of St. Enan, whose festival is celebrated on 
the 19th of August. In the year 946, this monastery, 
with 150 persons in it, was burnt to the ground by the 
Ostmen. 

Kitxerny Wrst lies three miles farther in the 
same direction. Agrecably to the authority just quoted, 
an Abbey was founded here in the carly ages; for we 
find that the Abbot St. Scannail died A.D. 773. A 
Priory, or Hospital, was afterwards erected in this 
town for Cross-bearers, or Crouched Friars, under the’ 
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invocation of St. John the Baptist. Some writers crro- 
neously give the foundation to the family of Tyrell ; 
but from the best authority we say, that Friac Thomas, 
a priest, and grandson of Sir Thomas Ditlon, who came 
into Ireland A. D. 1185, was the founder of this house, 
and lies interred here. ‘There was also a Holy [ell at 
this village, dedicated to the Virgin Mary.” 

At Maghre-Tibot, or The Vicld of Theobald, in 
this vicinity, see the field of battle, where Sir Theo 
bald de Vernon fell in a contest with some of the Irish 
clans. 

At a village in this vicinity, Mr. Curwen notices his 
having encountered an interesting funeral procession. 
‘The dirge,’ he observes, ‘ which bad sounded so harsh 
aud discordant at Cork, was conducted here in a 
manner aud with an effect totally different. The 
performers were young females. The corpse, wo 
wore told, was that of a female under 20, who appeared 
to be greatly lamented, us we observed many a tearful 
eye, The tones and cadence of the mourners partook 
so much of real gricf, as to give a character of fecling 
to the whole, aud created a deep and painful interest. 
Tdid not suspect the Irish funeral ceremony could 
have been rendered so truly impressive and affecting,” 
This is characteristic; as is the following:— 

* How variously checquered are the scenes of life! 
We had scarcely recovered from the melancholy sen- 
sations the last spectacle had produced, when ous 
attention was arrested by a large party, assembled at 
the entrance of @ village, and engaged in dancing reels 
in the road. Their performance, which by no means 
disgraced them as dancers, eahibited so much life and 
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spirit, that we became interested spectators of their 
rural festivity. Such was the buoyancy of youth, 
animated by the presence of beauty, that the discordant 
notes of a miserable fiddle called forth a joy and tight- 
heaitedness truly enviable”—.An observation, which bas 
been made by some, that people are often light-heaited 
as they aie poor, applies here in ity fult force: perhaps, 
to be divested of the riches} is sometimes felt to be di- 
vested of the incumbrances of hfe; and we all know 
that people dance the lighter for their being perfectly 
unshackled—which, in this respect, is undoubtedly the 
case with the majority in Ircland. 

The country, as we approach Athlone, is still flat, and 
hay few natural beauties to recommend it. On the 
left are some venerab’e 1emains of Garry Castle. 

ATHLONE is a considerable town, and rendered im- 
portant a» commanding the passage of the Shannon, on 
which it is situated, and by means of which it commu- 
nicates with the Grand Canal. On these accounts, it 
is the station of a large military force and numerous 
staff. Lines have also been thrown up on the bank of 
the Shannon; but, though they might serve to protect 
the place in the event of any sudden popular commo- 
tion, they could oppose no effectual Lanier to a regular 
force. 

In Twass’s “Tour in Ireland in 1775,” orcurs a 
curious notice of the Canal, the communication of which 
with Athlone at length forms a subject of just exultation 
for the country at large. “ In 1765,” says that writer, 
“a canal was begun to be cut from this place, (Dublin) 
and intended to be continued to Athlone, which is about 
70 English miles, in order to open a communication 
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with the Shannon :—at the rate the work is ut present 
carried on, it bids fair for being completed ia three oF 
Sour centuries.” We see from this the immense increase 
that must hase taken place in the exertions of the 
undertakers, on the govermmnent’s promulgation of ther 
bounty-scleme. 

Athlone is fifty-nine miles, Irish, north by west from 
Doblin. Ti is partly in the county of Weetmeath, 
and province of Leinster, and partly in the county of 
Roscommon, and province of Connaught; the divisions 
made by the Shannon being united by a strony, ligh- 
raised, und well-built Bridge. ‘This town seuds one 
member to Parliament: the patronage is in the fuinilics 
of Lord Custlemain and St. Geage. The strates 
are, a sovereign, vice-soveregn, two baitith, a 
recorder, deputy, and town-clerk. It gives tile 
of Earl tu the Dutch family of Ginckle, as a reward 
for the services performed by the General of that 
name in the year 1691. The Right Hon. Viscount 
Dillon iy Constable and Governor of the garrison, 
‘There is a Churter-School for 40 boys; and, near, a 
celebrated Chalybcate Spring. ‘The place was formerly 
rich in antiquities: but they were neurly all destroyed 
in the cisil wars of Ireland: but the Castle yet remains, 
defended by numerous guns.—* Here we find an Abbey, 
which was founded for Cistertian monks, under the in« 
vocation of St. Peter. Other writers give the dedication 
to St. Benedict, and say it was founded for monks of his 
order. In a table of the procurations of the Church 
of Elphin, this is called the Monastery de Innocentia, 
In that part called the Exglixk Town, situate on the 
east coast of the Shannon, a monastery was founded for 
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Conventual Tranciscans by Cathal, or Charles Cioibh 
Deag O'Connor, Prince of Connaught, who, not 
Irving to fiuish the building, it was compkted by Sir 
Hemy Dillon/”* 


Archdall 


END Of VOL. I, 


Yous Pawel, Wulem aad Mado. 








